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Thou art a little soul bearing about a corpse. 


puzzles 
—EPICTETUS. 


for getting at a person’s age, 
but it was invented by that most eminent 
, a famous Stoic philosopher born mathematician de Moivre, who in 1685 

eighteen hundred years ago was emigrated from France to London, where 


content to express his curt opinion, just 
quoted, of the disciples who respectfully 
received from their master this pithy defi- 
nition of themselves. Epictetus did not 
tell his disciples how long they were to 













be encumbered by their load; perhaps 
Epictetus did not know. 

Modern learning is more precise than 
the old as.regards the time-qualification 
omitted by Epictetus from his definition of 
a man, but one may doubt whether the past 
eighteen hundred years have added any- 
thing of worth to the healthy and practi- 
cal moral philosophy of Nero’s favourite 
servant. Omitting the discussion of this 
doubt, however, we will assume that after 
a lapse of these eighteen centuries 
Epictetus now wishes to add to his words 








the time-qualification already alluded to as 
an omission from his pregnant definition 
of a man—zvdelice/, that Epictetus, using 
one of his disciples as a_ present-day 


















medium, intends to examine a man’s 
chance or expectation of life in the 
conditions now existing in this country 
and to acquaint us with the results of 
his inquiry. 








There is an old rule for finding the 








length of one’s future lifetime, if one’s age 
be between 12 and 86. Here it is— 





Subtract your age from 86, divide 
the remainder by two, and the result 
is your future lifetime. 

Example: A man aged 40 subtracts 





No. 2.—THE CHANCE OF LIFE FOR MALES 
AT AGE 20. 


40 from 86, gets 46 as the remainder, 

divides 46 by two, and the result, 

23 years, is his expectation of life. 
This old rule reads like one of those $a - 0 0G Sr RD cueeneND aan Ee Erne 


, 13 extinction by death, from ages 20 to qo, of one thousand 
Schoolboy you - tell - me - and-I-tell-you men aged 20. 


The striped columns show, for one thousand men aged 20, 


the numbers who respectively survive to ages 30, 40, 
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he taught mathematics, became a friend of 
Isaac Newton and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. De Moivre was a most ingenious 
and original mathematician, whose repu- 
tation attained the highest level prior to 
his death in 1754; imagination was linked 
to his logic, and controlled by it, and this 
happy mingling of two qualities which are 
not often found united has made the name 
de Moivre immortal. 

But tis old rule just shown, which is 
called de not 
sufficiently correct to be of use now. It 
was very useful in the early days of the 
science of life-contingencies, but it em- 
bodies an assumption of the nature of a 
uniform activity on the part of the remorse- 
less old man with the scythe, which has 
caused de Moivre’s hypothesis to be dis- 


Moivre’s hypothesis, is 


carded in favour of the more exact know- 
ledge that has been gained by actual 
observation of facts and by clever treat- 
ment of the results so obtained. 

The Frontispiece of this article shows 
in diagram form the chance of a male 
surviving one full year from each of the 
ages mentioned in the diagram. The dots 
are the units which make up the life- 
chance, the black cross means death, and 
the circle stands for the certainty of either 
surviving one year from each age, or of 
dying within the year—you must do one 
thing or the other. 

It is rather interesting to glance down 
the three columns into which No. 1 is 
divided, and to notice the quick growth 
of the chance of life, from Birth to its 
maximum at and the gradual 
lessening of the chance of living ‘‘one 
year more ” from age 10 to age 85. 

For 


age 10, 


convenience, I have in No. 1 
singled out every fifth age, but it may be 
useful to supplement the information there 
given by saying that age eleven is the age 
when the chance of living one year more 
is the greatest throughout the whole of a 
male’s life; at age eleven the odds in 
favour of a male surviving one year are 
564 to 1—a chance much better than those 
‘‘ certainties ” termed by fat-faced raucous 
racing men ‘a moral.” 


There is great consideration shown by 


No. 1 to men of all ages. Look at it 


A MAN’S CHANCE 


OF LIFE. 


where you will, be your age anything from 
babyhood to advanced age, you will always 
see that your chance of living one year 
more is greater than your chance of not 
living one year more. Even at age 85, the 


THE CHANCE OF LIFE FOR MALES 
AT AGE 50. 

















The striped columns show, for one thousand men aged 50, 
the numbers who respectively survive to ages 60, 70, 
The black encroachments show the gradual 


usaxd 


&0, and oo. 
extinction by death, from ages 50 fo go, of one th 
men aged 50 
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that a man will live to 86 is four 


one in his favour, 


ince 
and at 80 his 


one 


age 
ince of living 
reater than the chance 
ing his first birthday. 
We may, moreover, go 
limit of diagram No. 1 


year is actually 


of a babe attain- 


beyond the age- 
and still 
find this chance of living one year to be 


age 85 |, 


greater than its opposed and comple- 
mentary chance. At age 90, the 
of surviving one year is represented by 
odds of 11 to 5 in favour of the event; at 
95, the chance 
greater than 


chance 


of living one 
the 


age 


still 


year is 


chance of dying 
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years, etc., and in diagram No. 2 we see 
the chances of a man aged 20 living to ages 
and go. Similarly, 
see the chances of a man 
aged 50 living to ages 60, 70, 80, and go. 
shown by way of 
illustrating, at two specimen starting-ages, 
the continual conflict between the life- 
chance and the death-chance, in which, 
the descending black of the 
death-chance is seen to gradually wipe 
out the ascending stripes of the life-chance. 
A more complete statement for these and 
other ages is now given— 


30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 
in No. 3, we 


These two diagrams are 


he ywever, 
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Of 1000 Men 0 
Living at Age 6 





Of 1000 Men 
Living at Age 70 





Of 1000 Men 
Living at Age sen 90 





Of 1000 Men 
Living at Age 2.90 | 


the odds in favour of 
to 5; not until age 99 is 
reached does the chance veer round slightly 
in favour of death, and at 100 the 
chance of living one year is 4 to 5, or not 
much less than a level chance. 

But some of Epictetus’s little souls may 
not be satisfied with their excellent chances 
at all ages of continuing here for at least 
one vear more. Anticipating this sense of 
discontent, I have extended the term from 
one year to ten years, twenty thirty 


within the year, 
living being 7 


age 


years, 


This little tabular statement is worth 
looking at rather carefully, for it contains 
a condensation of some interesting results 
I have worked out from the current Life 
Table for England and Wales, as regards 
the chances of males at ages 20, 30, 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80, and 99, living for ten years 
more, twenty years more, thirty years 
more, A man’s chance of life has 
not, I believe, been dealt with in this 
way—at any rate, not popularly—and, as 
Epictetus wishes his lucidity of expression, 


etc. 
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evidenced by his opening remark, to be 
maintained throughout this time-qualifica- 
tion of that remark, I will amplify some of 
the statements contained in this little table. 

For example, and referring also tc 


diagram No. 2, as regards 1000 men 
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A MALE’S EXPECTATION OF LIFE, 


ageG 20, we see that 939 of them “ live 


10 ycars more,” “¢., to age 30; that is, 
94 per cent. live to age 30 and 6 per 
cent. do not, so that the chance at age 
of living to age 30 is not quite 16 to 1 


in favour of living. 


20 


Similarly, 559 out of 


“ 


1000 “‘ live 40 years more,” 7.¢., to age 60; 


that the odds in favour of a 


sO 


man 
aged 20 living to age 60 are 56 to 44, 
say 5 to 4, in sporting phrase. Again, as 
only 10 ont of the 1000 “live 70 years 
more,” z.e., to age go, the chance of a man 
aged 20 attaining age 90 is only 1 in 100, 
or odds of 99 to 1 against him. 

We may take the facts illustrated by 
diagram No. 3, which are also contained 
in the little tabular statement we are 
examining, and look at the chances for 
men aged 50. We see that 770 per 1000 
of these men “live 10 years more,” z.¢., to 
age 60; therefore we may say that the 
chance of a man aged 50 living to 60 is 
represented by odds of 77 to 23, or about 
7 to 2, in favour of the man aged 50 living 
10 years more. This chance, favourable 


A MAN’S CHANCE 


Al 


OF LIFE. 


as it is, is, of course, not nearly so great 
as the 16 to 1 -chance in favour of a man 
aged 20 living to age 30, which we have 
just been looking at. 

Glancing at men aged 70, we see that 
only 335 per 1000 live ten years more, 7.¢., 
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EVERY FIFTH AGE THROUGHOUT LIFE. 


to 80; this means that 34 per 100 
live the ten years and 66 per 1oo do not, 
so that the chance at age 70 of a man 


age 


living to age 80 is represented by odds of 
2 to 1 against him. 

As for men aged 90, we see from our 
little tabular statement that of 10e0 men 
at age go, only four live to age 
Thus, at age go, the chance of 
living ten years is very small, it being 


alive 
100. 


represented by the long odds of 249 to I 
against the man—dquite an outside chance. 

I now leave this part of the subject 
and invite attention to diagram No. 4, 
which shows a still more extended view of 
a man’s chance of life than those we have 
been considering. Here, in No. 4, we 
have a male’s Expectation of Life, the 
average future lifetime, at every fifth age, 
from birth to age 100. The maximum in 
diagram No. 4 is at age five, 52°8 years, but 
including all ages [not merely every fifth 
age | the maximum expectation of male 
life is at age three, when 534 years of 
future lifetime is the average time allotted 





A MAN’S 


to each little soul aged three years; almost 
too much for him—is it not >—when one 
thinks of all the many ways there are for 
the little man to go wrong during those 
534 years of his future life. 

This No. 4 diagram, with its sym- 
metrical decreases of future lifetime, so 
kindly gradual that one looks at them with 
a not unpleasant sense of their meaning, 
suggests, as worth some notice, the con- 
sideration of a question which of late years 
has entered largely into the popular mind— 
old-age pensions. ‘The working period of 
life is usually considered by statistical 
economists to end at age 65, and age 
65 is, more often than not, taken as the 
age at which a pension shall commence. 
I have had a good deal of experience in 
computing rates of premium for pension 
funds of various sorts, and the practical 
difficulty which renders the free-and-easy 
dealing out of old-age pensions unattain- 
able, without a considerable accumulation 
of money during the earlier part of life, is 
the fact that a great many more people 
attain age 65 than is commonly supposed. 
Here are some rather striking facts which 
illustrate my point— 
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We see that, even at age 25, nearly one- 
half the men then living do attain age 65 ; 
and, as we go a step or two farther, we 
see that the number per cent. of men, at 
various ages, who attain age 65 rapidly 
increases to the large number of 81 per 
100 living at age 60 who live on to age 
65. This plain statement of fact, which 
actually applies to male life in England 
and Wales, should be digested by those 
persons who vainly imagine that “ old-age 
pensions” at age 65 can be manufactured 
and distributed with almost as much ease 
as various socialistic theories are made 
and given away. 


Moreover, when one gets to age 65 the 
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average man lives an unconscionable time 
from the point of view of the unfortunate 
actuary who has to try to perform, in 
finance, the feat of making a short blanket 


cover a long man: the 


average future 


lifetime of males at age 65 being 10} years. 


These pieces of information about men 
living to age 65, and living after age 65, 
may be useful as suggesting in a popular 
way how great are the financial difficulties 
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snd males born. 


in the way of free old-age pensions—to say 
nothing about the ethics of this question. 
I end 


chance of life by showing diagram No. 5, 


this short man’s 


account of a 
which illustrates the gradual extinction by 
death, from birth to age 90, of one thou- 
sand males born. At age go, there are 
still seven old men left out of the original 
thousand, and .the last of these hangs on 
until age 103-104, at which age, Epictetus 
asks me to say, this one remaining soul is 
happy freed of its load. 





SPRING FLOWERS: DOROTHY, DAUGHTER OF FREDERIC SHERLOCK, Eso. 
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HE suggestion took me by surprise. 
“1 don’t want to marry,” I said 
feebly. 

“It will be an excellent thing for you,” 
rejoined my father, frowning. 

‘What is she like ?” 

“How should I know?” he responded 
testily. 

“ Ves, but e 

“‘ Douglas, you’re a fool.” 

I stretched myself out in my arm-chair 
and meditatively lit a cigarette. The 
governor went to an escritoire in the 
corner of the room, and, unlocking a 
drawer, drew from it a little black clay 
pipe, which he filled with shag from an 
envelope in his pocket-book. This pipe 
was always kept carefully locked up lest 
the servants should see it. 

“Lord Starlington’s name is a house 


hold word,” he went on. “ His family is 


ARCHIBALO fF YR 


one of the oldest in England. To be con- 
nected with such a family means ”—he 
waved a hand—“ means everything.” 

I blew a ring through a ring, and said 
nothing. 

“‘When his Lordship mentioned the 
matter to me, I admit I was astounded. 
Such condescension !” 

‘“Hang his condescension!” I mut- 
tered. I have not my father’s reverence 
for the titled. 

““T am a self-made man,” he went on. 
‘“‘T admit it. I can give you money, but 
not position. Here is your opportunity 
of gaining for yourself what I cannot 
offer.” 

“‘Lord Starlington is in Queer Strect, 
isn’t he ?” 


‘““That has nothing to do with the 
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matter,” replied my father with decision. 
‘“* His social position is irreproachable.” 
‘“What does the girl say?” I 
listlessly. 
‘I don’t 


sulted,” 


asked 


‘““Is she agreeable ? 
suppose she has been con- 
replied my father indifferently. 
‘I have no doubt Lord Starlington has 
brought her up properly.” 

‘ But just suppose she declines ?” 

My father lit his pipe. He is the kindest- 
hearted man in the world, but he allows 
himself some latitude in speech. 

“The first duty of children is to obey 
their parents,” he said sententiously; ‘‘ and 
if they refuse, force should be employed.” 

“If I decline, will force be employed e 

‘“‘ Certainly,” he replied, with the utmost 
promptitude. 

‘‘] think I can see the whole scene,” I 
remarked with undisturbed equanimity. 
‘*My bride will be dragged up one aisle 
screaming violently, and I shall be forced 
up the other. We will meet at the top to 
Probably you will hold a 
revolver to the parson’s head.” 

My father had opened his mouth to 
reply when the butler came in. He had 
hardly time to hide the pipe behind his 
back. 

‘“* What is it?” he asked sharply. 

‘“A young gentleman for Mr. Douglas.” 

I rose to leave the room. 

‘* Now mind, Douglas,” said my father. 
“‘T am in earnest. Unless you do what I 
wish. I cut you off without a shilling.” 

I went into the library, where I found 
a small boy in a large white collar and an 
Eton suit ensconced in an arm-chair, 
sucking the head of his cane. 


be married. 


‘Good evening,” I said, a little sur- 
prised, for I did not know the youngster. 
evening,” he replied affably. 
**Are you Douglas Hardy ?” 


‘Good 


‘That is my name.” 
‘* My sister asked me to call.” 


, 


“Your sister ?’ 

“Yes; Eva.” 

‘What is your name 7” 

‘““T am Lord Hector Vandyken Cyril 
Horsden.” 

“A 
queried. 

He nodded. 


son of Lord Starlington?” 


COURTSHIP. 


I looked at him in silence for a little. 
‘“What can I do for you?” I asked after a 
pause. 

‘‘ Eva wants you to meet her to-morrow 
at ten-thirty at the New Gallery.” 

““T haven’t the pleasure of your sister’s 
acquaintance,” I answered a little stiffly. 

““Oh, it’s all right,” he replied re- 
assuringly. ‘“‘I expect Eva knows what 
she’s about.” 

‘“‘ What does she want with me ?” 
He looked up at me frankly. 
didn’t tell me,” he said, ‘‘ but I’ve got an 

idea.” He nodded sagely. 

“Will you tell me?” I asked curiously. 

He seemed rather doubtful. ‘I don’t 
know whether I ought,” he replied. 

I offered him a cigarette, in the hope of 
softening his obduracy. 


**She 


He selected one, 
and immediately relented. 

“‘Eva’s been in a deuce of a stew for 
the last week,” he said confidentially. 

** What about ?” 

“The her to marry 
some howling cad, and she declares she 
won't. There’s been the devil of a row.” 

**Oh, indeed.” 

“I expect she wants to consult you 
about it.” 

‘* Ves, but I don’t know her.” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right,” he said 
indifferently. He jumped up and began 
to prowl round the room, looking at the 
school and ’varsity photos with which the 
walls were covered. 

** What school’s that ?” he asked. 

“Oh, that’s Eton.” 

‘“‘It’s a beastly low hole,” he remarked 
cheerfully. ‘‘I am at Harrow.” Then 
after a pause, ‘‘ Did you get your blue ?” 

I nodded. 

** Any fool can get it,” he said pleasantly. 
‘“‘T haven’t got mine—yet. By the way, are 
you any relation to the Hardy who played 
for England last week ?” 

‘“The same person,” I replied modestly. 

He turned round to stare at me. 

‘I expect Eva saw your name in the 
papers,” he said, after a pause. ‘‘ Probably 
that’s how she heard of you.” 


governor wants 


” 


‘** But what does she want ? 
“I expect she wants you to pound the 
howling cad.” 
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‘What makes you think that 7” I asked, 
looking serious. 

“‘She said something about appealing 
to your chivalry,” he returned abstractedly. 
He was examining a cricket bat that he 
had unearthed. ‘I don’t think much of 
it,” he said at length, and put it down. 
**Tt’s too large for me.” 

Then he turned and shook hands. 
; Good-bye. I’ll tell Eva you'll be there.” 


‘ 


Sp 
PS 


Cm) 
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‘* WHAT DOES THE GIRL SAY? 


“But I sha’n't know your sister, even 
if I see her. Will you be with her? 

‘* Not me,” he responded with emphasis, 
‘I am going to play footer to-morrow.” 
He fumbled in his pocket. ‘* What a jolly 
fat-head I am!” he went on, producing a 
scrap of paper, ‘I forgot that Eva wrote 
Here 


” 


down where you were to mect her. 
it is.” 

He handed me the slip, and I read, 
‘Before Watts’ ‘ Sir Galahad.’ ” 

** All right; I’ll be there.” 

Hie went to the door and then came 
back. “‘ May I feel your muscle ?” Having 
done so, he nodded approvingly. “ 1’ll 


COURTSHIP. 
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tell Eva you'll be able to thrash the brute. 
l'a-ta.” 

The next day, punctually at the hour 
vamed, I paid my shilling and wag per- 
mitted the the New 
Gallery. I had then to purchase a catalogue 
and to hunt through the pages for the 
picture mentioned 

At length | 
the West Room. 


within turnstile of 


discovered it—No. 97, in 


hither I bent my steps. 


as 
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IS SHE AGREEABLE ? 


At the first glance I thought the room was 
empty, but, looking again, I discerned a 
female form leaning back with closed eyes. 
on one of the cushioned ottomans in the 
centre of the hall. I glanced at the 
painting before her. The knight in armour 
gazing into the distance, with the white 
horse pawing at his side, could represent no 
other than the knight I sought. 

I approached. The lady, who, I noticed, 
was young and pretty and the possessor 
of a very charming complexion, did not 
seem to hear my footsteps. Her lips were 
moving rapidly as if she were rehearsing 
to herself words she had learnt by heart. 
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I passed near her and then coughed 
gently. She opened her eyes, looked at 
me vacantly for a moment, and then 
closed them again, her lips moving afresh. 
I glanced round; there was no one else 
in the place. 

““Excuse me,” I said, raising my hat. 
“* Are you Lady Eva Horsden ?” 

Her eyes opened, and she sat up with a 
jerk. She certainly was remarkably pretty. 

“Yes, I am,” she replied; “‘but you 
aren’t Mr. Hardy.” 

She made this assertion with the utmost 
positiveness. 

“That is my name,” I answered, a trifle 
aggrievedly. 

She seemed a little bewildered. 
your pardon, but you are not 
expected.” 

“‘In what respect?” I ventured, with 
some eagerness. 

She looked at me, and then she 
her head away. 


“Tl beg 
what I 


turned 
“You are so very——” 

“Tes?” 

“So very young.” 

“Oh,” I ejaculated annoyedly. “ 
so sorry,” I added, after a pause. 

“It’s not your fault,” she conceded, a 
little grudgingly. 

I looked at her. She had lovely eyes, 
and I liked the way she did her hair. A 
silence intervened which I felt I 
break. 

“You sent for me, Lady Eva.” 

“Did I? 

She was silent again, casting little side- 
glances at me from time to time. 

“It will be a great help,” she observed 
at length, in a little burst, looking every- 
where but in my direction, “if you have 
guessed why I asked you to come here. 
Have you ?” 

I shook my head. 

She tapped her toe on the floor im- 
patiently. ‘‘I think might 


Iam 


must 


I mean, yes, of course.” 


you have 


guessed,” she said, with reproach in her 
tone. 


‘‘Of course I have some slight sus- 
picion,” I said hastily, for I feared my 
lack of acumen had 
estimation. 


lowered me in her 


*“‘ What is your suspicion ?” 


COURTSHIP. 
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‘I would rather not say,” I faltered 
lamely, not having the slightest idea. 

She looked at me with scorn. ‘ You 
make it very hard for me,” she said at 
length, ‘‘ but that,” and her face assumed 
a martyr-like expression, ‘* I must expect.” 

* Not at all,” I murmured confusedly. 

“Life is very difficult. My father is 
very He says terrible things to 
me.” 


cruel. 


I could only shake my head sorrow- 
fully. 

** Death would be sweet.” 
for her handkerchief. 

‘You are in trouble ?” I ventured. 

“In the deepest distress!” 

“Can I help you?” 

She turned a face towards 
me. ‘I have sent to beg you to have 
mercy on me.” She held her 
out appealingly. ‘‘ You are a man and 
strong. I am awoman and weak. Oh, 
have pity! Don’t urge me to extremities.” 

** Bless my soul I began. 

“Oh, listen to me!” she implored. 
“If you are a man, you will not allow 
a wretched girl to be sacrificed for your 
sake. Don’t let me be led a reluctant 
victim to a lifelong misery. Decline, | 
pray you, to have anything to do with this 
wicked bargain.” 

‘“* My dear Lady Eva 

“Don’t harden your heart against me. 
If you only knew what I have had to 
endure! I cannot hold out against my 
father’s wishes, for I am 
enough. 


She fumbled 


sorrowful 


hands 


” 


not 
It is to your chivalry I must 
appeal, your——” 


strong 


‘“‘ If you would allow me 

But she would not allow me. 

** Are you a man ?” she cried. 

“I have been told so,” I interjected, 
getting a little flushed and angry. 

My reply to her query seemed to dis- 
concert her. 

“* If you ever had a mother,” she began 
again after a little thought, ‘‘I would beg 
of you for her sake to listen to me.” 

“1 could listen all day,” I replied, for 
she looked so bewitching standing there 
in a tragic attitude. 

She stopped suddenly, as if she had 
forgotten what came next. Turning her 
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back, she referred to what seemed a roll 
of manuscript. 
rapidly. 


Then she began again 


‘*You must see the difference between 
us. You must see that our union would 
mean lifelong misery, not only to myself, 
but to you. 
your friends? 
different to 


How could I associate with 

Your aspirations are so 
mine. I lived in an 
atmosphere of culture. Matthew Arnold is 
my favourite author. You probably have 
not heard his name. Think, I beg you, of the 
agony which it would be for me to live with 
one who, though no doubt honest, sober, 
and industrious, is yet uneducated and 
illiterate. What shame I should feel!” 

I could only put up my eye-glass and 
look at her in wonderment. 


have 


‘** Believe me,” she went on passionately, 
‘“‘a working-man allied. to a gentlewoman 
would lead a life of misery. He would 
have to give up his pipe, his glass of beer. 
He could not be permitted to beat his 
wife. In these circumstances had we not 
better—part ?” 

‘I will do anything you wish,” I said 
priefly, for fear she should start off afresh. 

“You will let me off this hateful 
marriage ?” She caught my hand, and I 
thought was going to kiss it. I withdrew 
it hastily. 

‘“* Certainly.” She drew back and looked 
at me, drawing a long breath. 

“You let me off 
murmured. 


very easily,” she 

“T do not want to marry you,” I 
responded bluntly, being irritated. 

‘You are very frank.” She spoke as if 
she was offended. 

I was ashamed of my rudeness. “I 
make it a principle,” I said with an air of 
great virtue, “‘never to desire to marry 
a lady to whom I have not been intro- 
duced.” 


** Oh, indeed!” 


‘**When I make your acquaintance, your 


resolve to suit”—I lowered 
my voice to a whisper—‘ will probably 


break my heart.” 


decline my 


‘**Oh, I hope not,” she answered impul- 
sively. 


I shook my head mournfully. ‘1 fear 


so.” 
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“IT expected you to be quite different,” 
she began again after a pause. ‘‘ You 
do not look in the least like an artisan. 
Of course, our marriage is out of the 
question, and I am glad you see it. But 
really one might imagine from the way 
you speak that you had been quite fairly 
educated.” 

“With the aid of a dictionary I can 
spell,” I responded, with an air of modest 
pride; ‘“‘and once I knew the multipli- 
cation tables.” 

She looked at me again. ‘ You might 
be taken for a gentleman.” 

““ Not really ?” 

She nodded. 
looking.” 

‘* You are trying to flatter me ! ” 

““Not the least. But let me tell you 
what I want you to do.” She came close 
and placed her hand on my arm. 
very pleasant to feel her touch. 

“My father told me I must marry you, 
that it was absolutely necessary. He was 
so cruel and cross that I said I would.” 

I turned and faced her. 


” 


of you : 


“You are quite good- 


It was 


** How noble 


‘“* What I want you to do,” she went on, 
‘is to save me from my promise. If you 
refuse to marry me I can’t fulfil my pledge. 
Can 1?” Her eyes sparkled with delight 
at her own cleverness. 

“Certainly not,” I answered stoutly. 
“It takes two to make a marriage.” 

** Will you do this ?” 

“IT will do anything you 
answered, but with a sad heart. 

‘““It won’t matter to you, and it means 
so much to me.” 


ask,” I 


“ee 


You love someone else,” I cried with 
a sudden jealousy. 

“Oh, no,” she answered hastily. 

**T will do what you wish,” I said after 
a long pause, ‘‘ though it means perpetual 
exile.” 

*“What do you mean ?” 
eyes opening. 

“‘T am in a similar position to yourself. 
My father has threatened that if I do not 
marry you, he will cast me adrift.” 

** Oh dear,” she sighed. 

‘*But what do I care!” I went on. 
“Rather than bring tears to your eyes: 


she asked, her 
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I will willingly 
starvation.” 

* How of you!” 
looked at with a long, 
glance, and then her eyes wandered to 
the picture before her. 

“Your hair is the same colour as Sir 
Galahad’s,” she observed ‘abstractedly. 
“It is rather a pretty colour—the pic- 
ture’s, I mean.” 

The room was no: longer empty. 1 
should stroll round the 


bear poverty and—and 


Again she 


searching 


good 


me 


proposed we 
gallery. 

‘“‘Are you very quick and intelligent ?” 
she asked suddenly when we had gone a 
few steps. 

*“T don’t know. Why do you ask ?” 

**T mean, could you learn things, pick 
up the conventions of polite society and 
so on?” 

‘“‘It would depend on the teacher.” 

“If I were the teacher?” Her eyes 
were cast down, and I thought a slight 
blush rose to her cheek. 

“1 am certain of it,” I began enthusias- 
tically. 

** What school were you at ?” 

** Eton.” 

She turned on me with a quick look of 
inquiry. ‘‘ Are you sure?” 

“They told me that was its name.” 

““My brother Horace was there. 
you know him ?” 

Ithought. ‘‘ Did he have red hair ?” 

**He has auburn hair,” she rejoined 
stiffly. 

“*Oh, I remember. 

*‘Then you are properly educated ?” 

I shook my head. ‘1 shouldn’t like to 
say that. You see, I went to the ’Varsity 
afterwards.” 

““T hope you are not making fun of 


Did 


He was my fag.” 


me,” she observed, eyeing me with some 


severity. 
“Certainly not,” 
fervour. 
‘“‘They certainly told me your father was 
a working-man.” 
““So he was,” 


I replied with great 


I answered ; “ but that 

was when he was a young man.” 

she said ponderingly. 

now I suppose he is very rich ?” 
I nodded. 


** And 


“I see,” 
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“* How stupid of me! I quite thought 
you would be an artisan, too.” 

We wandered onwards without speakiag 
for awhile. 

‘** What she cried at 
length, with a little sad gesture. ‘‘ I cannot 
bear to think of your starving.” 

“Don’t mind me,” I 
gallantly. 

“But Ido. Iam sure I could like you 
so much—as a brother. And it is so 
dreadful to think of one’s brother not 
having enough to eat.” 

‘**T daresay I could get a situation.” 

** But even that is so dreadful!” 

Again we were silent. 

“It is lucky we have not been intro- 
duced, for I am afraid I should fall in 
with you,” I said with a 
“‘and that would make matters so much 
harder.” 

She flushed a little, but did not answer. 
We strolled along pensively. 

‘* But what I feel most,” I said, “ will 
be the unpleasantness to you if I—refuse 
you.” 

“What do 
quickly. 

““What will your female friends say if 
they knew I had rejected you? Women 
are so ill-natured.” 

She glanced at me with a startled look 
in her eyes. 

“IT never thought of that. Sophie 
Varrant, for instance She stopped 
abruptly, and thought deeply. 

“What are we 
length. 

I shook my head. ‘“ It beats me.” 

“T think you ought to suggest some- 
thing,” she said petulantly. “I will xo/ 
have horrid remarks made about me by— 
people.” 

“Perhaps if I were to—die suddenly,” 
I began darkly. 

“Oh, no, no!” she answered with a 
little shriek. 

** The only other course,” I said mourn- 
fully, ‘‘is for us to marry.” 

“Oh!” 

I ventured to glance quickly at her. 
Her cheeks were very red. 

‘In that case you wouldn’t have to 


is to be done?” 


responded 


love sigh ; 


you mean?” she asked 


to do?” she asked at 
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starve ?” she observed after a prolonged 
pause. 

‘* That is so.” 

We 
silence. 

‘Shall we take that course ?” I 
mured at length. 

“There is nothing else to be done— 
is there ?” 

I took her hand. “If we were only 
introduced, I should not know what to do 
for joy.” 

“There is Lady Margetson and her five 
daughters,” said Eva, 


made the circuit of the room in 


mur- 


withdrawing her 


‘“*LADY EVA, MR. HARDY.” 
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hand from mine. ‘“*Do you happen to 
know any of them ?” 

**Oh, yes. 1 know them all.” 

**Couldn’t you——” 

I was at Lady Margetson’s side in a 
Lady Margetson,” I 
forgetting to greet the 
young ladies, ‘“‘ will you be kind enough 


secona. said 


abruptly, five 
to introduce me to Lady Eva Horsden ?” 
‘** Please do,” said Eva, who had followed 
in my wake. 
Lady 
w ildered. 


Margetson looked utterly be- 


** Introduce you ?” she asked amazedly. 

“Yes, please,” we re- 
plied in unison. 

Very much astonished, 
the good lady ran through 
the formula. 

*“Lady Eva, may | 
introduce to you Mr 
Douglas Hardy?” 
Eva bowed graciously. 
“Lady Eva, Mr 
Hardy.” 

Eva 
hands, 
after 
health. 

“ Thank 


shook 
inquired 


and I 
and 
each other’s 


you so 


much,” said Eva sweetly, 


turning to the astonished 
“We 


anxious to be 


six. were so 
intro- 
duced because, you see, 
we are engaged to be 
married.” 

We nodded to 
little crowd and 
out gaily into 
Street. 


Of course, I 


the 
went 


Regent 


haven't 
eyes in the back of my 
head, but I know quite 
well that these six ladies 
stood transfixed with 
startled 
tuberant eyes till we had 
from their 


faces and pro- 


disappeared 
sight. 
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AT HOME: 


THE TSAR AND TSARITSA OF RUSSIA. 


F there is one monarch in the world 
of whom all sorts of silly notions are 
rife and any amount of ridiculous reports 
paramount, it is his Imperial Majesty the 
Tsar of all the Russias. If one were to 
pay any attention to all these rumours, 
then the Emperor could only be pictured 
as a sort of State prisoner; an inhabitant 
of palaces of dazzling magnificence, but 
hedged and guarded by lines of soldiers 
armed to the teeth, and detachments 
of detectives lynx-eyed and ever active ; 
while, should his Majesty venture outside, 
his life would not be safe unless accom- 
panied and surrounded by a small-sized 
garrison. ‘This state of things may have 
prevailed in Russia, and not so many years 
ago! But the present conditions are 
altogether and entirely different; the 
occupant of the throne can walk down 
the streets of the capital and brush the 
sleeve of aristocrat or serf in walking 
without fear of assassination or molesta- 
tion from either. Of course a certain 
amount of necessary precaution must 
always be observed in immediate proximity 
to any sovereign; it cannot be relaxed 
even with regard to our own Queen— 
most respected and revered of European 
monarchs though be; and so an 
extra amount of vigilance is required 
when it is in connection with the ruler of 
a people sections of whom have made 
themselves a terror and a scourge. 


she 


That Nicholas II. can enjoy more free- 
dom of action and manner than could his 
predecessors is a matter of great thankful- 
ness, and that this is but the commence- 
ment of a new and better state of things, 
a more complete understanding of the 
people by their Tsar, and the Tsar by his 
people, all will devoutly wish. A little 
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incident which occurred immediately sub- 
sequent to the accession of his Majesty 
did much to prove how anxious he was to 
inaugurate a pacific reign. A number of 
students (and these have often proved the 
ringleaders of disorder and sedition) abso- 
lutely refused to take the Oath of Allegiance 
customary on such occasions. In refusing, 
they were perfectly aware of the nature of 
the punishment invariably accorded such 
acts, and awaited with what fortitude they 
could muster the decree of banishment to 
Siberia. The Tsar, however, heard of the 
incident, and at once said : “ If they refuse 
to be my loyal subjects, let them leave 
Russia within twenty-four hours, and live 
elsewhere until they have acquired another 
nationality ; then they may return, if they 
please, and finish their education.” So 
astonished and impressed were the students 
at the Tsar’s clemency that they took the . 
Oath of Allegiance forthwith! This, 
and the liberation of some thousands of 
prisoners who had been doomed to the 
dreary Siberian mines, was indeed a pro- 
mising beginning for both the youthful 
monarch and his people. 

With the details of the pathetic death 
of Alexander III., the betrothal of the 
heir and Princess Alix of Hesse at the 
bedside of the dying monarch, and the 
marriage immediately after his demise, 
all the world is conversant, and many will 
call to mind how long and _ faithfully 
the young Tsarovitch had waited for 
a union on which he had always set his 
mind. For had he 
proved the sincerity of his love and the 
determination of his character, and though 
one suitable Princess after another had 
been named by his father and his advisers, 
and though he had been sent on a long 


seven long years 
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tour in order that he might forget, he still 
remained true to his first love, and in the 
end overcame opposition of sort, 
the marriage taking place in the private 
chapel of the Winter Palace at St. Peters- 
burg on Nov. 26, 1894. Since that time 
their Majesties have resided either at this 
Winter Palace or in one of the 
Palaces adjacent to the capital. 
St. Petersburg cannot well be described 
as a healthy city, 


every 


Summer 


for it is situated on low 


a 
tee de te 


ceEne 
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citadel, the visitor cannot but come to the 
conclusion that St. Petersburg can scarcely 
be outvied by any other Continental city. 
The Emperor’s palace — known as the 
“White” or “‘ Winter” Palace—is one of 
the finest in Europe, and is further remark- 
able for taking only fifteen months in 
building ; a former one, which stood on 
the same having been burned down 
in 1837. The building is of enormous 
having apartments almost 


site, 


size, without 


eae lg 


Ds hes en: hans has a 


THE KREMLIN, WITH THE CHURCH OF THE 


The Kremlin is the citadel of Moscow, 


arsenals, monasteries, and churches. Here, in the 


and here, in the great Hall of St. George, 


and marshy ground, and is often partially 
inundated by an overflow of the Neva, on 
the banks of which river it stands. But 
it certainly is imposing, having a number 
of magnificent palaces and public build- 
ings, nearly all of which are seen to great 
advantage by reason of the large open 
spaces with which they are surrounded ; 
and it is, moreover, highly picturesque by 
reason of the numerous islands in the 
which the mansions of the 
wealthy are built, round which are gardens 
of extreme beauty. Viewed the 
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river, on 


from 


ASSUMPTION AND THE GRAND HALL OF ST. GEORGE. 


and includes within the two miles of embattled walls that surround it palaces, 
Cathedral Church of the Awsumption, the Tsars are crowned, 
they make their most solemn proclamations. 


number, the majority of which are very 
spacious. Some idea of the capacity may 
be obtained by the fact that some thousands 
of persons can be comfortably accommo- 
dated beneath its roof. Massive columns 
support the facade, and the many arches 
and pediments are richly carved, while 
beautiful statuary surmounts the whole. 
The principal entrance faces the Neva, 
and here we enter, ascend the Carrara stair- 
case, and view some of the splendour amidst 
which the Emperor and Empress move 
when in residence. Of course, this being 


x 
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a State palace, their Majesties are only 
here for the season. Then a series of 
magnificent receptions, Drawing-Rooms, 
balls, and dinners are given, amidst scenes 
of unexampled grandeur and dazzling 
magnificence. The State apartments are 
thrown open en suite, the chief of these 


THE TSAR AS A BOY IN MILITARY UNIFORM. 


being the Nicholas Hall, the Pompeiian 
Gallery, the Malachite Hall, the Armorial 
Hall, the Golden Hall, and St. George’s 


Hall. The first-named hall takes its 
appellation from the first Emperor of that 
name ; a life-sized portrait of him is a con- 
spicuous feature on one of the walls. The 
entire hall is one glitter of gold decoration, 
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marble, and tapestry, further enhanced by 
the massive whereon 
extremely rich gold plate is profusely dis- 
played. This, of course, is only mounted 
for State ceremonies. The Golden Hall 
is entirely in Byzantine style, and contains, 
amongst much that is worthy of notice, a 
very beautiful statue of the 
Nicholas I., sculptured by Winchman, and 
a fine marble chimneypiece representative 
of a temple. 
tains the imperial throne, which is a costly 
erection, approached by a flight of steps, 
at the top of the room immediately facing 
the principal entrance ; the dimensions of 
the Hall are splendid, one hundred and 
forty feet in length and sixty feet in width ; 
the concave ceiling is richly decorated in 
gold and white, and the supporting 
Corinthian columns down either side are 
fluted in white with gold capitals. A 
double row of graceful candelabra effect- 
ively light up the whole. 

The Russian Court, military, and Minis- 
terial is costly and rich in the 
extreme, and this richness is carried out 
even to the liveries of the servants, their 
scarlet coats being literally ablaze with 
gold. It is a fact that no Court in the 
world presents such a picturesque and 
magnificent appearance as does that of 
Russia; at any function, therefore, the 
show is brilliant, but more especially, 
perhaps, at a ball, when the rich evening 
toilettes of the ladies, enhanced by jewels 
of priceless worth, add much to the already 
brilliant effect. The Russian dances are 
of a very stately description, and both the 
Emperor and Empress take part in them 
very thoroughly. The aspect of the 
Armorial Hall, where the supper is often 
laid, is grand beyond all description. 
This meal is not partaken of standing, as 
at the majority of the Courts, but the 
guests sit down at the long rows of tables. 
A procession is formed, which is headed 
by his Imperial Majesty and the most 
distinguished Jady present, and the room 
is then entered in the order of precedence. 
Of course an immense quantity of plate 
is displayed ; this, and the china that is 
also used, are noted throughout Europe 
for their richness and beauty. There is one 


sideboards some 


consort of 


The St. George’s Hall con- 


dress 
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service alone, capable of dining five hundred 
persons, that is composed entirely of the 
purest silver overlaid with gold. Added to 
all this, the use of a variety of the choicest 
fruits and the rarest of flowers, amongst 
which orchids figure largely, makes the 
scene one of the most gorgeous magnifi- 
cence. During the evening a State pro- 
gress through the suite of rooms is made 
by the imperial personages and the chief 
ufficers of the household, the guests form- 
ing up into 

a long avenue 
on either side. 
One special 
feature is that 
two or three 
of the largest 
halls in the 
Palace are on 
the occasion of 

a ball fitted 
up as a huge 
conservatory ; 
palms, exotics, 
ferns, banks of 
flowers, and 
even fruit-trees 
being trans- 
planted thither 
with the most 
marvellous 
effect. Electric 
light is carried 
throughout, 
and glows 
down from 
myriads of 
globes of a 
variety of colours. 


THE TSARITSA AT THE 


In this veritable fairy- 
land hundreds of seats are placed for the 
convenience of the guests between the 


dances. It would be utterly impossible to 
mention the rare works of art to be 
seen in this palace, comprising paintings, 
statuary, collections of jewels, antiquities, 
and curios of every description. Every- 
thing is of Oriental magnificence, and 
to see it all the eye must weary of the 
continuous dazzle. 

Away from these State rooms though, 
the private apartments of their Imperial 
Majesties will be found to present quite a 
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different aspect; it goes without saying 
that everything in them is of a costly 
description; but after the gorgeous 
appearance of the State saloons, these 
appear unmistakably plain. They have 
a very English look, too; in fact, they 
were fitted by an English firm at the time 
of the imperial marriage, and this is 
carried out even to musical instruments, 
for there is a piano in the imperial apart- 
ments by Steinway and Sons, of London, 
and others by 
the same 
maker in the 
summer 
palaces. Both 
the Emperor 
and Empress 
had been much 
in England, 
and had ad- 
mired the 
arrangements 
of English 
households. 
Many things 
that they had 
seen here have 
been copied in 
their Russian 
palaces, and 
they even 
speak the lan- 
guage to a 
great extent. 
Her Imperial 
Majesty did 
not commence 
to learn 
Russian until about the time of her 
betrothal, and so of course it does not yet 
come so naturally to her as either German 
or English. I may say that both their 
Majesties are good linguists, the Empress 
especially speaking five languages fluently 
in addition to Russian; still there is a 
strong predilection for English, and it is 
very much used in the Court. 

When an Emperor owns such a pro- 
digious number of palaces as does the 
Tsar Nicholas, it is of course an impossi- 
bility to say much about any particular one; 
but one that would strike the visitor as 
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especially worth seeing would be the 
capacious building at Peterhof, which 
was commenced by Peter the Great in 
1702. The interior contains a rich and 
rare display of art treasures, but what most 
charms the eye are the beautiful grounds 
by which the Palace is surrounded ; they 
are upwards of two thousand acres in 
extent, and splendidly laid out in gardens, 
while the presence of a large number of 
fine fountains and water displays adds 
much to the beauty. The fountains known 
as “Adam” and ‘“ Eve” and ‘‘ Samson,” 
so named from the figures that form their 
centres, are perhaps the three finest; they 
each send the water about one hundred 
feet into the air. A beautiful cascade may 
be seen at the Golden Staircase; also 
numbers of roaring cataracts, pieces that 
look like part of an ancient forest, with 
occasional glimpses of lakes and the sea 
in the background, for the gardens stretch 
right down to the shore. 

At about the same distance from St. 
Petersburg, but in another direction, may 
be seen the Tsarkoé Seloe Palaces ; 
It stands 


again, I can only mention one. 
in the midst of grounds eighteen miles in 


circumference, is an immense pile of 
architecture purely white, and was built by 
Catherine II.; but large as it is, it does 
not accommodate the whole of the ser- 
vants of the household. They are so 
numerous that they are lodged in a 
Chinese village near at hand. The front of 
the Palace is no less than eight hundred 
feet in extent, and is faced by innumerable 
statues, which at one time were all 
superbly gilded. The decorations of 
some of the saloons can certainly lay 
claim to be the most gorgeous and costly 
that the world can show. Take, for 
instance, the Banqueting Hall, with its 
ceiling and walls literally cased with richly 
wrought gold. Then glance at the Amber 
Room, the walls of which are finely 
covered with amber of exquisite design. 
Several other rooms have the rarest of 
tapestry on the walls, but perhaps the most 
beautiful of all is the Lapis Lazuli Room. 
Costly as this material is, here the walls 
are completely covered with it in exquisite 
design; this is further enhanced by the 
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floor of pure ebony, with inlay of mother- 
of-pearl in large floral design; but lapis 
lazuli, malachite, jaspar, amber, and other 
precious things meet one in every direction 
here, for many of the doorways, mantel- 
pieces, and pillars are composed of them. 
It is literally a piling of splendour upon 
splendour to attempt a description of such 
riches; no one would realise it without 
seeing it. 

Even the Tsar and Tsaritsa must some- 
what weary of the grandeur, for their 
favourite habitations are the smaller palaces, 
which in each instance are situated near 
the largerones. The contingent one here 
is called the Alexander Palace. This is 
charmingly secluded in the woods, and only 
the favoured few are admitted within the 
precincts of its grounds, where their 
Majesties lead an ideal country life, 
passing much of their time in the open 
air, themselves often wheeling one of their 
babies beneath the leafy avenues. Within 
this Palace the Grand Duchess Olga was 
born in 1895. Her small sister — who 
made her appearance in 1897—is known 
as the Grand Duchess Tatiana. The 
bestowal of this name on the infant by 
its parents gave much satisfaction to the 
Russian people, as it has from time im- 
memorial been a standard name among 
the lower middle and working classes, but 
never an imperial one until the present 
instance 

Needless to say, every Russian palace 
has its private church, for the observances 
of the Greek religion are strict, and the 
Emperor and Empress never by any means 
omit attending a brief morning service 
daily, and a full service on the Sunday. 
The ritual is ornate in the extreme: the 
low chanting of the priests, and the beauty 
of the unaccompanied singing is marvel- 
lously wonderful. Both the exteriors and 
the interiors of these sacred edifices are 
costly and unique. But I must hurry on. 
Moscow, the scene of the Coronation of 
the Tsars of all the Russias, more than 
demands the few words I am able to sav 
here. 

The City of Domes must be seen to 
be realised. The palatial pile known as 
the Kremlin is celebrated the world over. 
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The finest view of it is seen from the 
banks of the river Moskva. It is an 
enormous pile of mixed architecture, and 
comprises several palaces and three of the 
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most sacred churches in all Russia. The 
Cathedral of the Assumption was much 
talked about at the time of the last 
Coronation, so I will pass it with just the 


brief remark that its walls, roof, and 
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pillars are literally ablaze with gold and 
precious stones, much of it, of course, 
taking the form of icons. Entering the 
Imperial Palace by way of the famous Red 


Photo by Levitsky. St. Petersburg. 


THEIR DAUGHTER THE GRAND DUCHESS OLGA. 


Staircase, which leads from the church, and 
on the summit of which Napoleon paused to 
view Moscow, one is again confronted with 


innumerable halls of gorgeous splendour 


and immense size. At the Coronation all 
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the élite of Russia and the representatives 
of nearly every Court in the world were 
gathered together within these walls, and 
the stately ceremonies that were enacted 
read more like the pages of a fairy-tale. 
The St. Andrew’s Hall is the place where 
the Emperor received : this is no less than 
175 ft. in length, and its walls are entirely 
hung with blue watered silk, that being the 
colour of the order from which the hall 
takes its name. It has a beautiful par- 


quetrie floor, the arms of the order being 
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her first reception after the Coronation. 
Each Empress becomes the head of the 
Order of St. Catherine on her marriage. 
It was established as long ago as 1714 in 
commemoration of Catherine the First’s 
victory over the Turks. The ceiling 
and arches are nearly lined with gold, 
the walls are covered in grey and silver, 
and the hangings are crimson velvet. The 
supporting pilasters are of pure malachite. 
Then there is the Hall of St. George, 
dedicated to the military order of that 








THE WHITE OR WINTER 


inlaid in upwards of thirty kinds of wood. 
The throne stands at the far end, is 
approached by a flight of steps, and sur- 
mounted by a canopy. Here will be 
noticed the heraldic device of the 
Romanoffs—two griffins. The most beau- 
tiful throne is kept in the Treasury, and 
only taken out for the Coronation; it is 
then, of course, placed in the Cathedral 
of the Assumption. It is amass of gold 
filigree literally studded with jewels. 

The St. Catherine Hall, so named 
from the order, contains the throne of 
the Empress, and here her Majesty holds 


PALACE, ST. PETERSBURG... 


name, the pillars of which are inscribed 
with the names of the members of the 
order, the hangings and upholstery being 
tapestry of black and orange, the colours 
of the order. The Aiexandra Hall is 
commemorative of the Order of St. Alexis ; 
it is superbly decorated in pink and gold, 
and beautifully adorned with painted 
frescoes ; also on festive occasions it has 
a magnificent show of gold plate. The 
Granavitza Banqueting Hall is used for the 
grand dinner given immediately subsequent 
to the Coronation; it is also used as an 
audience-chamber. It has, perhaps, a 
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THRONE ROOM, WINTER PALACE, ST. PETERSBURG. 


SMALL SALOON, PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WINTER PALACE, 
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more ancient 
the 
added to by the number of stands of 


appearance than any of 
halls before mentioned, and this is 


antique design which on State occasions 
carry quantities of massive gold plate. I 
will close this description with a mention 
of the Congratulation Hall. This plays 
an important part in the ceremonies, for 
here it is that the deputations from all the 
provinces of Russia tender to the newly 


RUSSIA AT 


HOME. 


appear in profusion on saddles, stirrups 
complete Then 
there are hundreds of swords, daggers, 


and sets of harness. 
and scimitars, the sheaths of which are 
literally rubies, pearls, dia- 
monds, and turquoises. 


masses of 


The Russian palaces with their price- 
less contents, and the formal and stately 
prevail within 
volume 


ceremonies which their 


walls, demand a of descrip- 
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crowned monarch their offerings of bread 
and salt, a very sacred part of the Coro- 
nation ceremonies. I may say that this 
bread and salt is always offered on salvers 
of the purest metal and workmanship. The 
collection of imperial plate is thus materially 
enriched. The Treasury, too, is within 
the walls of the Kremlin ; and its contents 
are greater in number and more costly 


than the contents of any Treasury in 
Europe. 


Not only are crowns, orbs, and 
with diamonds, but 
precious also 


covered 
and_ other 


sceptres 


these stones 


tive matter; but it is rather a relief 
to turn from it all, and contemplate the 
youthful monarchs, when, untrammelled by 
the etiquette inseparable from their lofty 
position, they are able to enjoy the quiet- 
ness and seclusion of their smaller resid- 
ences, happy in each other’s company and 
in that of their children, and _ striving 
to bring about needed reforms for the good 
of their people. They are both assiduous 
workers, and have already made their 
mark on the pages of Russian history. 
MARY SPENCER WARREN. 





MADAME 


ALF English, half Spanish looking, 

with blue-black hair and brown- 

black eyes, shaded with the thickest 

of lashes, of medium height, with a 

vigorous physique, a merry laugh, and a 

smile rarely absent from her lips, a 

vivacity all her own, and a spirit which 
never flags—that’s Melba! 

The prima donna, although good-nature 
its very self, has an inveterate dislike to 
being interviewed. “I haven't time, you 
know. I have so many engagements. I 
am really rather tired!” 

‘Tired! No!” I exclaimed incredulously 
on that fortunate morning when I suc- 
ceeded in capturing my victim. “I do 


not believe you can know what fatigue 


means. If I may be allowed to say so, 
Madame, you look as fresh as a daisy!” 

Madame Melba turned to her secretary. 
“* Pray say that I am tired, and that engage- 
ments are simply overwhelming+ me at 
every turn!” 

“That is so!” hurriedly put in Mr. 
Ellis, an American gentleman of a most 
compliant nature, and with an evident 
pity in his heart for the hapless inter 
viewer. ‘The Diva, I can assure you, 
is simply besieged, morning, noon, and 
night. At the same time I admit you 
are right in saying Madame scarcely knows 
what real fatigue means. Her health is 
excellent, and as for her spirits! I 
never knew her cross or worried yet. As 
you see her now, merry as a lark—well, 
she is always just so!” 

“What!” I exclaimed. ‘ Even when 
travelling through the States, and harassed 
by newspaper men claiming ‘a few 
words’ every time the train stops at a 
station ?” 

‘““Why, certainly,” replied Mr. 
with a smile. 


Ellis, 


MELBA 


TALKS. 


“I wish,” said Madame Melba, “that / 
could interview_you instead of your putting 
questions to me. I am not, I suppose, the 
only prima donna you have met ?” 

“In the capacity of the interviewed, 
you are!” I replied. ‘* Madame Patti I 
have never interviewed, but I 
known | not say for 
years. 


have 
many 
She is a wonderful woman, rich, 
féted, adored. And yet sometimes the 
pathos of her life has struck me! It is so 
rarely she is able to allow herself the 
pleasures and distractions of an ordinary 
mortal. And I have wondered whether 
other prime donne led lives as restricted as 
hers. When singing through an opera 
season, for instance, Patti hardly ever 
accepts an engagement of any kind, for 
fear of fatigue to her voice; only sees her 
friends on certain days at the unconscion- 
able hour of one o’clock, after her déjeuner, 
and dismisses them after half an hour, as 
she dreads that talking may tire her. On 
the days when she is engaged to appear in 
opera or at a concert, she never opens her 
lips except in a low whisper, and retires 
altogether from the world. Then how dull 
to have to exist on such a diet! I have 
known her live for months on nothing but 
a little soup, beef-steak, plainly cooked, 
and claret-and-water. Sweets and vege- 
tables she barred altogether. Fortu- 
nately a Paris doctor whom she consulted 
taught her to be more liberal-minded on 
the score of diet. During a performance 
of the opera she takes homeeopathic pilules 
to clear her ‘causticum’ and 
‘phosphorus.’ I think I am divulging no 
secret in telling this iy 

‘*Oh!” sighed Madame Melba, but a 
twinkle lurked in her eyes. ‘‘] am not 
like that! I don’t think I ever take care 
of my voice. It is always in such good 


dare how 


voice, 
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order that I can afford to enjoy myself 
thoroughly. Unlike Madame Patti, I 
accept no end of engagements. And I 
talk—oh ! I can talk all day.” 

“Talk a little with me,” I urged. “I 
am here, not to tell you about Madame 
Patti, but for you to tell me something of 
yourself for the readers of Zhe English 
Illustrated Magazine. My Editor is a hard 
man, I assure you. He expects much of 
me.” 

“What shall I tell you?” cried Melba 
gaily. ‘*‘ Would your readers like to know 
that Iam the mother of quite a big boy, 
who has been at school for some little time 
at Worthing? I was married when very, 
very young, in Australia. It seems long 
ago; for so much has happened since 
then.” 

** Did you only discover you had a voice 
after your marriage ?” 

“Oh, no! Ihave always known I had 
a voice! I always loved music too. How 
well I can remember the delight it was to 
me to hear my mother sing, and play upon 
the piano! Why, I would ask her again 
She was a good 


and again for a song! 
musician and, fortunately for me, knew 


what constituted a thorough musical 
education. When still a mere child, I was 
taught harmony, and learnt, too, to play 
the organ. I advise all students to begin 
with the organ. *Tis a capital foundation. 
Now I have no difficulty in mastering the 
most intricate scores.” 

““Oh, Madame is a splendid study!” 
exclaimed Mr. Ellis. ‘‘ You have no idea 
how quickly she learns her parts. And as 
for her ear—why, she can play anything 
she has heard once perfectly.” 

“Yes, I can do that,” continued Madame 
Melba with quiet satisfaction, but without 
a touch of vanity. ‘‘A good ear is a bless- 
ing. And facility is mine, no doubt ; but for 
a’ that, I have had to study very hard. My 
maiden name was Nellie Mitchells; and 
as Nellie Mitchells, oh! how incessantly I 
worked! At length the time came for 
my father to bring me over to Europe, 
and I was then put under the care of 
Madame Marchesi, of Paris, the first 
authority on the art of singing whom we 
have nowadays.” 
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“When and where did you make your 
first appearance in London 7” 

‘*When ? Why, the year of the Colonial 
Exhibition. My father was appointed 
Commissioner of the Victorian Court, and 
he and I were staying in London together 
at the time. To Mr. Ganz do I owe my 
first introduction to the musical world. 
At his suggestion I sang at a dinner given 
in the Freemasons’ Hall. The pieces 
that I chose were Gounod’s ‘ Ave Maria’ 
and an English ballad. A good many 
artists and actors as well as musicians 
were present on the occasion, and spoke 
in praise of me, I’m told. Anyhow, I 
seemed to have made an impression, and 
afterwards I was engaged to appear at a 
Philharmonic concert.” 

“‘ And your first appearance in opera ?” 

“Ah! That was quite a different story! 
I shall never forget the excitement of that 
night—the night ot my début as Gilda 
in ‘ Rigoletto,’ at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie! Gilda, you know, is a trying 
part. Those long, long duets, the air 
‘Caro Nome,’ with its endless trill, the 
lead she takes in that thrilling quartet 
‘Un di si ben’—how I threw my heart 
and soul into every note! The applause 
which greeted me at the end was splendid. 
I entered the theatre a timid girl—I left 
it years older in feeling, a triumphant 
woman! ... Then followed London. 
The first character | assumed was one 
sympathetic, I imagined, to an English 
audience, the Bride of Lammermoor. 
The audience proved all kindness and 
cordiality. Afterwards I sang in Paris 
(where Christine Nilsson was staying at 
the time, and sent me the most generous 
message of congratulation after I had 
appeared as Ophelia, her favourite part), 
at Monte Carlo, St. Petersburg, Palermo, 
and Milan. I don’t think I was ever so 
delighted as with my success at Milan. It 
is more difficult than you can imagine to 
please the Italians. Don’t laugh when I 
tell you that I have kept all my Italian 
notices (I don’t despise newspaper criti- 
cisms like some other artists)! Yes, I 
have kept them every one from ‘La Per- 
severanza,’ ‘Il Secolo,’ and ‘ L’Italia del 
Popolo,’ etc.” 











Photo by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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*“You must have been pleased, surely, 
with your reception during the London 
Jubilee season? It seemed to me as if 
your audiences cheered you more warmly 
than ever before.” 

‘* Well! You know that was nothing less 
than a season of triumph for the Colonials. 
And I am a Colonial, proud indeed of 
my Australian birth, I assure you. London 
has always treated me very kindly, but, as 
you say, a wave of special enthusiasm was 
borne over to me last year.” 

‘“*T heard you, Madame, at Mr. and Mrs. 
Harmsworth’s reception for the Colonial 
Premiers, and if you will let me make a 
criticism, I was struck by the delightful 
way in which you suited yourself to your 
company—or rather, your voice to the 
room, I should say.” 

“Yes! My voice many imagine, until 
they have heard it, too powerful for a 
room. But I do my best to modulate it.” 

‘‘And your whole manner, your easy 
way of half-leaning against the piano, 
when you have a French ballad to interpret, 
is delightfully unprofessional.” 


‘“Ah! you see I have sung so often in 


French salons. They, the French artists, 
have such an zm/ime manner of humming 
forth their little chansons. I’ve learnt 
much in Paris.” 

‘* Do you live there ?” 

**T have a house there. But, as you may 
imagine, a house hardly means a home to 
such a bird of passage as myself. Never- 
theless I am fond of my pretty appartement 
just off the Bois de Boulogne. I wish I 
could show you my salon. I know that 
your readers will be disappointed unless I 
tell you something of my household gods.” 

Madame Melba had chatted on in such 
a bright, obliging way, and with such a 
grace and charm of manner, that I felt as 
if I had known her for months. Her 
beautiful eyes, her vivacious gestures, and 
merry laugh fascinated me entirely. I do not 
wonder that she is such a favourite among 
her fellow-artists. The name of Nellie Melba 
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is, indeed, synonymous with good-humour ; 
and if you may believe what you are told, 
she is the one and only prima donna who 
has never been known to show any jealousy 
in her profession, and who has a pleasant 
word for all her sister artists—even the 
most successful among them. 

“* Ah, tell me something of your house- 
hold gods!” I begged. 

“I would tell you everything ; but how 
late it is grown! And I am bound this 
evening for a supper-party at the Savoy 
Hotel, given in my honour by Mrs. 
A. B., to which a hundred guests are 
invited; and I have some little prepara- 
tions to make, and letters to answer, 
before I begin my toilette. To 
return, however, to my appartement in 
Paris. It is furnished, then, in old- 
new style. I am rather proud of my 
Louis XVI. furniture; above all, of my 
brocaded curtains, embroidered thickly 
with rosebuds, copied from those in the 
boudoir of Marie Antoinette ; of my lovely 
Erard piano, and the dric-d-brac which my 
friends and I have collected for the adorn- 
ment of the sa/on. More precious than 
these are the lines which the great artists 
I have met in the pursuit of my profession 
have inscribed in a book of autographs. 
Gounod, for instance, wrote in my album, 
‘A Madame Melba; a ma charmante 
Ophélie,’ beneath some bars of music. 
Paderewski, Goring Thomas, and others 
too numerous to mention have said such 
gracious things! But, now, do you see 
that Mr. Ellis, my secretary, is making 
signs that I must not talk any more? He 
means that the time is up which I ought 
conscientiously to devote to you. That 
is provoking of him! Only let me tell 
you once more, in parting, that you really 
ought to thank me very much for giving 
you this interview. For it is quite against 
my rules.” 

And Madame Melba waved a good-bye 
to me from the top of the staircase as I 
made a timely escape. Lyra. 





MALLARDS OFF THE COAST. 
Drawn by Archibald Thorburn. 
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From the Statue by Thorwaldsen in the Villa Carlotta, Lake of Come. 
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EALITY, philosophers tell us—nor 
do we need their dictum to 
acknowledge its truth — seldom fulfils 
expectation, whether for good or bad, but 
in the latter case completion brings an all- 
pervading contentment. Thus it was that 
the satisfaction of having accomplished 
the ordeal of marriage possessed John 
Hamilton’s heart to the exclusion of any 
other emotion as he stood on the pave- 
ment outside the church and handed his 
mother-in-law and wife into the carriage. 
Then, as they drove back to Mrs. 
Bygrave’s temporary abode, a feeling of 
annoyance began to stir against that lady 
for her presence. She was the one too many, 
and he now remembered that she would be 
with them all day, returning to her Cornish 
home by the nine o’clock train that 
evening. This was his wife’s arrange- 
ment. Smoking a cigarette in the empty 
sitting-room while the bride was changing 
her dress, he could not help wishing he 
had adhered to his original suggestion to 
spend the honeymoon abroad, instead of 
having a few days in London first. But 
Minnie had been pleased when he pro- 
posed the latter plan, to make amends for 
his absence the previous week, which had 
marred his intention of showing her the 
various sights and entertainments in town. 
What a time they both were, and what 
were they to do that afternoon? He 
wondered if there was a matinée at any of 
the theatres : a reference to a daily paper 
showed him there was none, but there was 
the choice of three or four concerts and 
Maskelyne and Cooke’s. Putting the 
question as they sat over the modest 
lunch Mrs. Bygrave had provided, that 
lady—for the bride when asked said she 
had no preference—decided on the latter. 
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Minnie sat opposite him in the cab, but 
as silent as at lunch. She had addressed 
no speech to her husband since they had 
been married, and replied to his questions 
and endeavours to draw her into conversa- 
tion with the briefest monosyllables. How 
pretty she looked, though, and how well 
the grey dress and hat, with a tinge of red 
in it, became her slim girlish figure! 
Never had she looked so well, and a sense 
of elation at having gained so fair a wife 
passed through him; but he wished she 
would look more cheerful, and not sit so 
grave and silent. What was she thinking 
of, he wondered, and was her disposition 
grave or gay? He did not know, and 
then it struck him with peculiar force— 
the idea had never occurred before—how 
little he really knew of her, and conversely 
how little she must know of him. Why, 
their first days would have to be devoted 
to making each other’s acquaintance. So 
he settled, unforeseeing the unique honey- 
moon they were to spend. 

In the following weeks he often looked 
back to the rest of that day with bitter 
amusement. Certainly it dragged, although 
he could not tell when this became evident. 
They witnessed Maskelyne and Cooke’s 
entertainment, agreed that it was excellent, 
and that they enjoyed it very much. Tea 
in a shop in Piccadilly followed, over 
which they lingered chatting, or rather 
Mrs. Bygrave and John talked, for Minnie 
was very quiet. Perhaps it was at this 
point that the conversation flagged and 
had to be manufactured, and John’s cheer- 
fulness evaporated. 

Then they dined in a private room at a 
Regent Street restaurant, and Minnie’s 
silence beginning to get on his nerves, he 
drank more glasses of champagne than 
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was perhaps wise. Whether it was the 
champagne or the near departure of his 
mother-in-law, he felt after dinner far 
more cheerful. Dusk had fallen while 
they dined, and the bright, gaily lit streets 
met their view as they left the restaurant. 
Paddington was soon reached, and John 
bestirred himself to see that Mrs. Bygrave’s 
boxes had arrived and were safely in the 
luggage-van. The Plymouth portion of 
the train was in front. Mrs. Bygrave 
secured an empty carriage, and Minnie 
entering as well, unstrapped her rugs, and 
busily tending to her comfort seemed loth 
to leave. There were but few passengers 
around, and this part of the platform 
appeared almost deserted; the guard 
passed, and at John’s request left the 
door unlocked. 

Minnie still lingered in the compart- 
ment. John looked at his watch: it was 
four minutes to the hour. ‘* Come, 
Minnie,” he said cheerfully, ‘‘ you had 
better get out. You have a husband to 
look after now as well as a mother.” 

She raised her face to his, and their 
eyes met momentarily. There was a half- 
expressed doubt in hers; then her eye- 
lashes veiled them and she said— 

““Oh, mother, you have nothing to read 
but that evening paper. John, go and get 
her the J//ustrated or Lady’s Pictorial.” 

John looked round for the bookstall-boy 
who perambulated the platform with litera- 
ture, but he was not in sight; he hesitated 
a moment, wondering if there was time to 
find him and return before the train left. 
Still, he could not well refuse the first 
request his wife had made, so, with a sign 
of acquiescence, he hurried off. The boy, 
of course, was at the other end of the 
platform, and took Some finding. .The 
papers were in his hand when the sound 
of a clock striking fell on his ear. Hastily 
he referred to his watch ; if the clock was 
right, he was two minutes slow. Turning, 
he sped back. Hardly had he gained the 
rearmost carriage of the train than it began 
to move. For a moment he ran, then 
remembering that there were several 
coaches between him and his mother-in- 
law’s compartment, and realising that he 
could not reach it, he paused with a 
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gesture of annoyance and watched the 
train pass and the red light behind the 
guard’s van slowly receding from his 
sight. It was tiresome, she had left 
without her papers, and without his 
bidding her good-bye. He advanced, his 
eyes seeking the pretty figure in grey. 
It was as light as day, the lights overhead 
shedding a cold brilliant glare which the 
platform reflected. Two or three people 
who had been seeing friends off, passed, 
and then he saw nothing but a long plat- 
form, deserted save for a solitary porter. 
He recognised this man, for he had 
assisted in carrying Mrs. Bygrave’s luggage, 
and his glance fell on him with puzzled 
astonishment. Where was Minnie ? 

‘“* Lost your train, Sir ?” said the porter, 
noting his apparent bewilderment. 

‘*No. 1 was looking for a lady 

‘The young lady in grey, Sir. 


” 


She’s 
gone in the train with the other lady.” 

* You must be mistaken, she was not 
going away.” 

“No, Sir, I’m not. I particularly 
noticed, for I ’appened to be standin’ by 
the carriage. ‘The elder lady, she wanted 
her to get out, and the other lady, she 
says, ‘1 tell you I will come,’ and on top 
of her words the train started.” 

The man looked hard at John, who in 
return stared at him, dumb with rage and 
astonishment. Then as another look 
round the empty platform plainly testified 
the truth of the porter’s words, he wheeled 
round and walked blindly away till a sharp 
collision with a passer-by brought him in 
some measure to himself. Muttering some 
apology he looked about, and seeing a 
waiting-room on his left, entered. It was 
empty, and casting the papers on the 
table, he sat down and tried to think. 

Minnie, his newly made wife, was gone, 
had deserted him without a_ word, 
had incomprehensibly vanished and left 
him. Thank Heaven, no one knew of 
his luckless marriage! for was ever 
man placed in a situation so utterly 
maddening to himself, so utterly comic 
to onlookers ? 

As he brooded on his exasperating 
position his rage grew; it mounted to 
his brain and seemed to madden him. 
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He struck the table with his -clenched 


fist and broke into: bitter curses. Then 


with a violent effort he pulled himself 


It was 
his wedding night; as he thought of ita 
loud laugh, half hysterical, broke from him. 


together and rose to go-—-where ? 


Il. 
Slowly the moments passed after John 
had left to obey his wife’s behest, and 


HIS NEWLY MADE WIFE HAD DESERTED 


presently Mrs. Bygrave, with a shade of 


apprehension in her tone, remarked — 


‘‘Why did you send John away, dear? . 


I fear he will not have time to get the 
paper, and it really didn’t matter.” 

Minnie was sitting opposite her, white 
and trembling, her eyes fixed on the plat- 
form. At her mother’s words she turned 
her head and said— 

“T hope not. I 
come back in time. 
with you to-night.” 


don’t want him to 
I’m going back 


“Minnie! my dear child, what do you 


mean? John is your husband now.” 


‘*That’s just what I cannot realise. I 
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don’t want to stop with him. | 
return to St. Aubins with you.” 

‘But you mustn’t, dear. John will be 
furious if you play him such a trick. Oh, 
Minnie, get out! Look! the guard is 
signalling to start.” 

** Mother, I tell you I will come with 
you,” said Minnie firmly, and staying 


her mother as she strove to rise and open 
the door. 


want to 


A porter standing by came 
nearer, but at that instant the train started, 
and Mrs. Bygrave sank 
back in her seat, half dis- 
tracted with amazement, 
and gazing on her 
daughter as though mes- 
merised. It had all passed 
in less than a minute. 
“Minnie, you must be 
mad!” she gasped as the 
rushed out of 
station. 


what 


train the 
*“Do you know 
you have 
Why have you acted in 
this manner?” 


done ? 


But not another word 
to explain her conduct 
could her mother wring 
from her. 

Mr. Bygrave and John’s 
father had been friends of 
old standing, and on the 
former’s tragic death—he 
was knocked down cross- 
ing the street in a fog 
and killed on the spot— 
the broken-hearted widow 
found in her late husband’s 
friend a true ally and counsellor. With a 
horror of London, she removed to the 
Cornish village where she now lived, finding 
some morbid pleasure in mourning her 
husband in the deepest seclusion. Grief is 
selfish, and Mrs. Bygrave made a fetish of 
hers. Reared in the village and never 
leaving it, Minnie.grew up a shy, timid 
girl, educated entirely by her mother, and 
knowing no friends. Indeed, as the years 
passed, Mrs. Bygrave’s love of solitude 
became a mania which none of Mr. 
Hamilton’s persuasions could force her to 
alter. It was he who managed her busi- 
ness affairs, and once a year paid her a 
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short visit. On his death, John, then a 
clerk in the firm of Holt and Hamilton, 
solicitors, succeeded his father as junior 
partner, and also in the minor matter of 
unofficial trustee to Mrs. Bygrave. He 
was then twenty-eight, ten years older 
than Minnie, whom he knew slightly, 
having sometimes gone down to Corn- 
wall with his father. John, though so 
young, was a capital lawyer, clever yet 
painstaking, a quiet man, self-contained, 
and somewhat averse to society. It was 
by akind of chance that the idea of marry- 
ing Minnie occurred to him. He had for 
years written to her occasionally, and sent 
her books and trifling presents, and about 
a year after his father’s death, in acknow- 
ledging one of these, she sent him her 
photograph just taken. John looked at it, 
noting what a pretty girl—he had not seen 
her for a year—she had grown, and then 
the idea suddenly sprang into his head. 
His life was very lonely, he could afford 
to marry, and where could he find a 
prettier or more carefully brought up girl 
than Minnie? On his yearly visit, which 
took place the following month, he 
broached the subject to Mrs. Bygrave. 
Though the thought of parting with 
Minnie was repugnant to the mother, yet 
all the woman in her rose at the idea of 
marrying her daughter to a man like John 
Hamilton, steady and well-to-do, an ideal 
husband from a mother-in-law’s point of 
view, so she welcomed his proposals and 
seconded his suit. 

And what did Minnie say to her suitor ? 
Poor Minnie, brought up in absolute 
seclusion, was for all her nineteen years 
but a child and as ignorant of the outside 
world. That there was another world, a 
lively, bustling world, she knew from 
books, and had some unexpressed desire 
to see. Love, too, she had dreamed 
of, innocent girlish imaginings of the 
fairy prince who was to come. Was 
John the fairy prince? He had always 
been very nice to her, had for some 
time left off sending chocolates and 
sent books, and in other ways treated 
her lately as being grown up. But in 
spite of his kindnesses and the pretty 
speeches he now made, she was half afraid, 
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half doubtful. 
these scruples. 

‘*To see you happily married to John, 
Minnie,” she said, ‘‘ will be the happiest 
day I have spent since your poor father’s 
death.” 

She 


quence. 


But her mother overbore 


urged John’s claims 

Minnie would 
in London to reign over. It would not 
be an entire separation; Minnie could 


come once a year to see her, and she 


with elo- 


have a_ house 


would come once a year to see Minnie. 
It would be a sin, a flying in the face of 
Providence, to reject John. So the girl, 
hardly realising what she was doing, con- 
sented, and John ratified the engagement 
with a kiss, which he did so clumsily that 
the average girl would have seen at once 
that he had had no practice in the art. 
But whether it was because the kisses 
were clumsy or his lovemaking awkward, 
her half fear of him remained. Business 
took him away in a few days, but he 
wrote regularly and frequently. Unfor- 
tunately he had not the pen of a ready 
writer, the power of expressing his feelings 
on paper was denied him, and this was 
a pity, for a true and genuine love for 
the girl had awakened in him, and he 
looked forward to the time when she 
would be his wife and he would tend and 
care for her. Thus, when they married 
the following summer, they were each 
absolutely ignorant of the other. 

It was such a quiet wedding that it 
might have been a runaway match instead 
of graced by the presence of the only 
parent living of bride and bridegroom. 
Mrs. Bygrave had been a recluse so long 
that she now shrank from meeting strangers, 
and told her future son-in-law that it 
could not be too quiet to suit Minnie and 
herself. And John took her at her word, 
and told none of his few acquaintances of 
the step he was about to take. He had, 
after some persuasion, got Mrs. Bygrave 
to bring Minnie to town a week before the 
wedding, but to his disgust, coincident 
with their arrival important business took 
him to Ireland, and he had only returned 
on the eve of the marriage day. 

It was a long and wearisome journey 
from London to the little Cornish village 
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of St. Aubins. Finally, after two changes 
and a four-mile drive, they reached their 
home, and each retired to her room. The 
day passed, and the next ; there was neither 
letter nor any other communication from 
London. Then Mrs. Bygrave, feeling 
something must be done, had a long talk 
with her daughter: argued, pleaded, 
But Minnie was obdurate, and 
Mrs. Bygrave learnt to her astonishment 


sc ded 


that the girl had a stronger will than her 
own. Finally, as over most disputed points, 
a compromise was agreed upon. If John 
came and fetched her Minnie would go 
with him, but she would not write, neither 
must her mother. He must come of his 
own accord. 

Mrs. Bygrave, indeed, shrank from writing 
to her son-in-law. What was she to say, 
how explain ? Surely he would come him- 
self for an explanation, and matters could 
be settled amicably. Vaguely, Mrs. Bygrave 
felt that she was in some measure to blame 
for the marriage fiasco; yet in pressing 
Minnie to accept John she had acted 
from the best motives, sacrificing her own 
happiness to her daughter’s, for parting 
with her would have been bitter grief. 

But the days passed without John either 
writing or coming in person to seek his 
wife, and life resumed its old quiet course 
for mother and daughter. 

How John passed the night after his 
bride’s disappearance no one but himself 
ever knew, but the following day he 
appeared at the hotel where he had pre- 
viously engaged rooms, and removed his 
luggage; his wife’s he left. That he 
decided was no concern of his—let her 
send for it herself. He would neither 
write nor seek her. The intention had 


been that after the Continental trip was 
over they were to live in his house in 
South Kensington, now being painted, 


papered, and furbished to greet the 
bride ; but he took an aversion to it, and 
engaged a set of chambers near St. 
James’s Park. Here he settled himself, and 
tried to resume his old quiet life and forget 
his luckless marriage. This he soon found 
impossible. Though he sought relief in 
hard work, he could not find forgetfulness ; 
so ‘he began to go out, mingle in society, 
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trying to seek a new distraction, and he 
was fortunate : before long he found it. 

At a garden-party given by the wife of 
one of the firm’s clients he was introduced 
to Miss Cecilia Kennedy, a charmingly 
bright and fascinating, thoroughly up-to- 
date young lady. John interested her, 
and she her very considerable 
gifts of nature and art to study him. The 
first step, of course, was to make him fall 
in love with her. 


devoted 


She was a proficient in 
the gentle art of flirtation, and found him 
an easy capture, for is not the best way to 
forget one woman to fall in love with 
another ?, With some uncertain idea that 
he was avenging himself on Minnie for 
her desertion, he promptly came under 
Miss Kennedy’s sway. Their intimacy 
advanced quickly. She had 
manners and a ready tongue. 


engaging 
He enjoyed 
her society, and followed the precept to 
let the morrow take care of itself. 


III. 
It was about a week after her return from 
London that one afternoon Minnie put on 
a big straw hat, for the sun was hot, and 
with sketch-book under her arm set forth 
to finish a picture of a certain picturesque 
old cottage now falling into decay. It 
lay over the fields about half a mile away. 
Minnie had some talent for painting, 
having been well grounded by an elderly 
artist who was wont to stay in the village 
in the He had not come that 
year, and the girl missed her instructor. 
Reaching the spot where the best view of 
the cottage was to be obtained, she found 
to her annoyance that the place of vantage 
had been usurped bya stranger artist, then 
busily at work. He was young, good- 
looking, and had certainly charming 
manners, for at sight of her he rose and 
insisted on vacating his place and remov- 
ing his easel some yards away. 


summer. 


Minnie 
accepted his courtesy and fell to work. 
Somehow, before the afternoon was over, 
she and the stranger were on friendly 
terms. He paid her compliments on her 
drawing, diffidently ventured on one or 
two criticisms, and, without apparent 
effort, won her liking on the spot. Thus 
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began the friendship of Minnie and Robert 
Mowbray, and it grew with the speed of 
young wheat after a long drought. He 
came at a critical point in the girl’s life, 
when the world seemed out of joint; she 
was unhappy, half conscious she had acted 
wrongly, yet too proud and too shy to 
acknowledge it. Life was just dawning 
before her eyes; she felt that she had 
made a mistake on the threshold, and 
yet that she was notallto blame. Then this 
stranger came, a man out of the world she 
had but looked at—a man different from any 
she had met before. He lost no oppor- 
tunity to ingratiate himself with her; she 
was a very pretty girl, she afforded a new 
interest, a new pastime. Soon they met 
and ostensibly sketched every day. Mrs. 
Bygrave knew nothing of this,*and only 
thought that her daughter had developed 
a great passion for sketching, and certainly 
her pictures showed great improvement. 
As summer waned, the artist, his port- 
folio full of sketches, prepared to depart, 
and his conscience began to smite him 


concerning the girl. He had made love 


to her and she had not objected ; certainly 


he had said nothing about marriage, but 
he had an uneasy fear that she might 
expect some such promise before he left. 
Perhaps it would be more convenient, 
better for both parties, to dispense with 
the ceremony of farewell. A pastmaster 
in the art of avoiding possible disagree- 
ables, he carried the plan into effect, and 
one evening, seated comfortably in the 
railway-carriage, saw in the distance four 
miles away the lights of St. Aubins twink- 
ling and receding. He leaned out of the 
window and gave a sigh of regret for the 
past; certainly he had behaved badly, but 
he might have behaved worse: he was not 
the villain of melodrama, but only the man 
who had flirted and ridden away. 

It was not until two days after that 
Minnie learned of his departure, and on 
the knowledge a great blank seemed to 
come over her. Was this the end of his 
pretty speeches, of his pleasant love- 
making? She turned crimson with shame 
and wrath. Yet what had she expected ? 
She had been summing up her courage to 
tell him her story—and then surely he 
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would find a way out of the difficulty, the 
extinction of her husband in some con- 
veniently vague manner, their marriage, 
and subsequent happiness. And he had 
only been amusing himself, fancied her 
free, and had no intentions of any sort! 
The humiliation of it! Would John have 
acted to any girl in such a manner—John, 
who had been so kind to her and whom 
she had repaid so ungratefully? A wave 
of remorse came over her, a desire to do 
penance for her conduct. She had shut 
herself up in her room on returning from 
a walk during which she had heard of 
Mr. Mowbray’s departure. Her mother 
had gone to an evening service, she was 
alone, and she paced up and down with 
hot brow and burning eyes. A radical 
upheaval of her previous thoughts took 
place—to think she had preferred that 
man to John! Through the open window 
sounded far away and faintly the whistle ofa 
passing train. The sound gave her an idea ; 
she would go back to John. The thought 
pleased her; it meant action, motion, 
change. She would go at once; she had 
time to catch the evening up train, which 
would arrive in the following 
morning. Acting on the impulse of the 
moment, she wrote a few lines to her 
mother, saying she had gone back to her 
husband, put on hat and cloak, and ten 
minutes after her decision was hurrying to 
the railway station. 


London 


IV. 
Mr. Hamilton was taking a few days’ 
holiday, and wondering idly how he should 
spend it. Lingering over his after-break- 
fast pipe, he was disturbed by a knock at 
the door. ‘‘ Come in,” he answered, with- 
out moving from his easy-chair, and a 
stranger entered who introduced himself 
as John’s neighbour on the floor below. 
He had been away for some time, and only 
returned the previous day. Would Mr. 
Hamilton pardon his intrusion and loan 
him a couple of pipes of tobacco? John 
invited him to sit down, and handed the 
tobacco-jar over ; a brief discussion on the 
merits of various brands followed with the 
gravity befitting so important a topic. 
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His visitor shortly to John 
begged him to stop, but the other declared 
he must depart. He was expecting two 
ladies that morning to inspect the sketches 
he had taken during the summer, and must 
get room in order; Mr. 
Hamilton care to come down himself 
and have a look at his pictures? John 
accepted, and was presently examining 
various landscapes which the 


rising 


vO 
89, 


his but would 


covered 
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walls of his new acquaintance’s sitting- 
room. ‘‘My studio is through here,” 
explained the artist, pointing to a door, 
“but I don’t do much work in London. 
Now here’s a _ whole portfolio full of 
sketches taken this summer.” But John 
hardly heard him. He was gazing at 
a photograph placed in a _ prominent 
position over a handsome escritoire. 

‘* You know Miss Kennedy ?” he asked. 

Mr. Mowbray laughed in_ reply. 
‘‘ Naturally, seeing I own her photograph. 
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I did not know you were an acquaintance 
of hers.” 
‘** | have not known her very long.” 
“*She and her aunt are the ladies I am 
expecting this morning. 
pretty face, is it not? But she is a shock- 
flirt. She tries hard to make 
jealous, but I don’t rise.” 
** What do you mean ?” 
“I forgot didn’t 


Yes, it is a 


ing me 


you know we are 


HAD BEEN USURPED. 


engaged, though I expect she has kept 
the fact a secret during her summer’s stay 
in town. I don’t believe her aunt knows. 
Hullo! surely that can’t be them.” 


A knock had sounded at the door. 


Mowbray went to open it, his pipe in 


his hand. ‘*‘ Why, Cis, why so early, and 
where’s the respected dragon ?” 

The reply came in a voice well known 
to John. 


** Really, 
very cordial. 


Bob, your welcome is not 
The dragon is indisposed, 
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so I took advantage of the fact to come 
by myself. Oh!” 
The exclamation 
whom she 


referred to John, 
He was standing 
in the middle of the room, a smile the 
reverse of amiable on his face. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Hamilton °” 
said 


now saw. 


she 
sweetly, “how nice meeting you 
I did not know you knew Bob.” 

‘““We are new acquaintances. I had 
never even heard. of him till just now,” 
John replied witha hard laugh. He was in 
a rage royal, all the stronger as he had to 
conceal it. The girl had been playing with 
him, and though he realised now that he 
had never loved her, yet such is the 
perversity of human nature, that, for- 
getting his marriage, he felt a deeply 
wronged man. 


here. 


But Cecilia was not easily taken at an 
advantage, and receiving his innuendo 
unmoved, turned to the portfolio. John 
had served her purpose, the episode was 
over, she would brazen it out. She calmly 
listened to his congratulatory speech and 
ironical reproaches on her concealment of 
her engagement. 

*“An engaged girl loses lots of fun,” she 
declared frankly. 

Secretly, though, she felt a bit guilty, 
especially as she saw by Mowbray’s amused 
expression that he suspected the truth. 
But the situation was to be furthur com- 
plicated. A timid knock sounded at the 
door, and in reply to Mowbray’s ‘‘ Come 
in,” it slowly opened, and a girl entered. 
‘‘ Minnie,” cried John, with a start of 
astonishment, but his surprise was nothing 
to Mowbray’s. As his eyes fell on her, 


he gave a gasp of terror, turned red and 


then white, while the hand that was 
holding a sketch for Cecilia’s inspection 
trembled. That the girl had come after 
him he never doubted. She had obtained 
his address by some means and was pur- 
suing him, and as ill-luck would have it, 
had arrived when Cecilia present. 
Here was a pretty imbroglio. Miss 
Kennedy looked shrewdly at him, noting 
his agitation, and said sharply— 
“‘ Robert, who is this lady ? 
to know her.” 


Before he could answer, John spoke: 


was 


You seem 
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“My wife, Miss Kennedy. Permit me to 
introduce you.” 

As for Minnie, astonishment at seeing 
Mr. Mowbray overcame her so as to banish 
both embarrassment and fear. He looked 
utterly ill at ease, nervous, frightened, and 
as she gazed on the erstwhile fairy prince, 
he shrank into his true dimensions, and a 
feeling of anger and contempt at having 
imagined she loved such a man filled 
her. 

But John’s explanation only made con- 
fusion confounded. Mowbray's 
mind turned to helpless be- 
wilderment, while Cecilia, utterly taken 
aback, could only ejaculate ‘‘Oh!” Then 
a malicious smile came into her face. 
“Bob,” she said, turning to that gentle- 
man, “‘ you have met Mrs.-Hamilton, have 
you not ?” 


worse 
agony of 


“ Y-yes,” he stammered limply, coming 
forward —like historic 
memory he walked delicately—‘* I—I 
have had—pleasure— meeting—er—er 
Mrs. Hamilton in Cornwall.” 

“Really,” pursued Miss Kennedy, “this 
is too charming ; everybody knows every- 
body else. Pray did you come to call on 
Mr. Mowbray, Mrs. Hamilton ?” 

““No,” said Minnie, “‘I thought these 
were my husband’s rooms.” 

“Indeed, how amusing for a wife not 
to know her husband’s rooms! But I beg 
your pardon. I thought from Bob’s 
manner when you entered that he took 
the visit as paid to him; apparently I was 
mistaken. Mr. Hamilton, why have you 
kept your marriage such a profound secret, 
especially after the strictures you lately 
delivered to me for not advertising my 
engagement to Bob?” 

She waited mercilessly for a reply, but 
John was dumb. Minnie’s sudden appear- 
ance had utterly astonished him, and also 
the extraordinary fact that she and Mow- 
bray appeared to know each other. Miss 
Kennedy’s sharp speeches had made her 
shrink, and she appealingly looked to him 
for succour. The look awoke his dormant 
love, and told him, moreover, that she had 
come back to him. Still he was silent, not 
knowing what to say; and Minnie pre- 
pared to speak and tell the whole story. 


King Agag of 
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He read her purpose on her face, and 
checked her utterance. 

‘*A misunderstanding, Miss Kennedy, 
has separated my wife and myself; more 
I cannot explain. With your and Mr. 
Mowbray’s permission, we will withdraw 
now to our own rooms.” 

“* Pray don’t let us keep you. I am sure 
you must have lots to say to each other,” 
politely said Cecilia; and then, an awkward 
leave-taking having been accomplished, 
That gentleman 
sank into a chair, and wiped his brow, 
while the girl thoughtfully walked up and 
down. 

“* Of all the extraordinary things! I can’t 
understand it. Bob, what do you know 
about Mrs. Hamilton ? Now tell the truth.” 

The naked truth Bob thought it best to 
conceal, but described how he had mct 
Miss Bygrave, as he imagined her to be, 
living with her mother in St. Aubins, 
confessed to something approaching a 
flirtation, and then inquired into her con- 
duct as regarded John Hamilton. 

Cecilia demurely contemplated the point 
of her shoe. 
she remarked, ‘‘and make no _ further 
inquiries on either hand; but for one 
thing, I don’t want to know these extra- 
ordinary Hamiltons.” 

‘Nor do I,” confessed Robert. 

Minnie and John silently entered the 
latter’s sitting-room. He sat her down 
in his armchair. She looked very small, 
very helpless, and his heart softened, 
although there were some things he wanted 
explained. 

“How did you get my address?” he 
began. 

‘*T sent a messenger-boy to your office 
for it, and they directed me here.” 

‘‘And about Mowbray? And why did 
you leave me, and now why come back ?” 


she and Bob were alone. 


“We had better cry quits,” 
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Minnie hesitated, and turned appealing 
eyes on him. He noticed how pale she 
was ; her attitude disarmed resentment, 
and pity moved him to a prosaic and 
practical question. 

‘“*‘ Have had 
inquired. 

Having elicited the fact that she had had 
nothing whatever that day, not having had 
courage to go to the Paddington refresh- 
ment-room for a cup of tea, he administered 
a mild scolding, sherry and biscuits. 
And Minnie, refreshed by the latter and 
encouraged by his manner, began— 

‘*T will try and explain things. When 
I had married you, I got frightened, feared 
you, feared my new life, and so—I ran 
away. I was sorry afterwards; but I was 
ashamed, and hoped you would come. 
Then I met Mr. Mowbray, and he was 
very polite and nice to me, and I thought 
I loved him. But he went away—went 
away suddenly without a word; and then 


you any breakfast?” he 


my eyes seemed to be open, and I saw 
that I ought to come back to you, and 
so I came.” 

A critical mind might have cavilled at 
this explanation, but John, somehow, was 
not disposed to be critical. 

He bent over her and took her hands. 

** And is this all the truth, Minnie ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, ‘I’ve come back 
now—if you want me.” 

“But this Mowbray, whom you thought 
you loved?” 

‘“*T was mistaken. 
I never did really. 
me ?” 

He answered not in words, but bent down 
and kissed her, and with that kiss the 
past with its mistakes and follies fled, and 
the golden future, entering, smiled indul- 
gently upon them, condoned their errors, 
and blessed the coming time. 


I don’t love him; 
John, you forgive 








PAMELA. 


By I. A. 


TAYLOR. 


Pamela was the Wife of Lord Edward FitzGerald, who played so prominent a part in the 


Irish Rising of 1798, and died a prisoner in Newgate. 


This interesting Account of her Career 


is from the pen of Miss I. A. Taylor, one of the gifted daughters of Sir Henry Taylor, the 


Author of ‘ Philip van Artevelde.” 


Ww", was Pamela ? 
! It was a question which, often 


asked during her lifetime, has not un- 
frequently been repeated since she took 
her way to a place where matters of birth 
and parentage are of comparatively small 
account. The success of a work is some- 
times the greater by reason of its anonymity, 
and to the mystery which veiled her origin 
has been due part, at least, 
of the interest attaching to Madame de 
Genlis’s adopted daughter. 

The theory which till lately found most 
favour would make her the child of the 
Duke of Orleans, Egalité, by his children’s 
In support of this hypothesis 
is cited the alleged resemblance of Pamela 
to the Orleans family, together with the 
fortune settled upon her by the Duke. 

To set against this evidence, such as it 
is, we have Madame de Genlis’s own dis- 
tinct disclaimer, made in the presence of 
Pamela’s daughter, the equally explicit 
contradiction of the Orleans themselves, 
and the disbelief of the story said to have 
been entertained by the FitzGerald family. 

The account of the matter furnished by 
Madame de Genlis has also received con- 
firmation in later times, from facts more 
or less recently come to light. In her 
marriage contract, Pamela is described as 
“ Citoienne Anne Caroline Stephanie Sims, 
native de Fogo dans l’isle de Terre-Neuve, 


doubtless 


governess. 


fille de Guillaume de Brixey et de Mary 
an account of her parentage which 
has been very generally attributed to the 
But 
a magistrate at Fogo, Mr. FitzGerald, was 
informed by an inhabitant of that place 
that a daughter of his grandfather's, Mary 
Sims, had, in fact, sailed from Bristol at a 
date corresponding with that of Pamela’s 


Sims,” 


inventive genius of her guardian. 


birth, in a vessel commanded by a French- 


man named Brixey, and taking with her 
an infant daughter, Nancy. After this a 
blank occurs in the history of the child; 
but by an entry in Southey’s common- 
place book, recording the result of his 
personal inquiries upon the spot, it appears 
that a woman of Bristol was known to 
have resided at Christchurch—from which 
place Pamela was despatched to France 
with a natural child of exceeding beauty ; 
which child, in consideration of a small 
yearly payment, she had allowed to be sent 
to Paris to serve as companion to the 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans. 

It would seem, therefore, as if the story 
by which royal blood was conferred upon 
Madame de Genlis’s profégee must be dis- 
missed as, to say the least, improbable, 
and that it is likely that in this instance 
at least her guardian adhered to the 
approximate truth. 

It might have been well for little Nancy 
Sims had she been permitted to remain in 
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the sleepy country town, with its grey old 
minster and the broad green meadows 
through which the river Avon passes to 
the 
however, 


sea! In her capacity of governess, 
Madame de Genlis had 
ceived the idea of introducing an English- 
speaking child into the Orleans school- 
and having commissioned Mr. 
Forth, secretary to the British Ambas- 
sador, to select a little girl suited to her 
purpose, it was upon the daughter of the 
French sailor and the frail Canadian that 
his choice fell. Under the care of a 
horse-dealer, entrusted with an 
addition to the Duke’s stables, the child 
was accordingly despatched to Paris. ‘I 
have the honour,” wrote Forth to the 
Duke, ‘‘of sending your Serene Highness 
the prettiest little girl and the handsomest 
mare in England.” 


con- 


room, 


besides 


Pamela herself declared that she per- 
fectly recollected being delivered over on 
her arrival to the Duke, who, receiving 
her at a side door of the palace, took her 
in his arms, kissed her, and carrying her 
along some dusky passages, presented her 
to Madame de Genlis with 
“* Voila notre petit bijou !” 

Whether implicit confidence is to be 
placed in Pamela’s reminiscences may be 
questioned. She was one of those women 
to whom it is natural to view themselves 
in the light of heroines of romance, and 
circumstances fostered the disposition. If 
in certain of her recollections one detects 
a flavour of the melodramatic, it is fair to 
bear in mind the nature of her training, 
on which a scene described by the Mar- 
quise de Larochejacquelin throws a curious 
light. Taken as a child by her grand- 
mother, the Duchesse de Civrac, to the 
Salon, a meeting had taken place with the 
Orleans Princes and their governess; and 
Madame de Larochejacquelin relates how, 
struck by the uncommon beauty of Pamela, 
then about seven years old, the Duchess had 
made her compliments upon the subject 
to the child’s guardian, whereupon Madame 
de Genlis, desirous of proving that it was 
not in the matter of looks only that her 
charge excelled, summoned the little girl 
and bade her “act Héloise.” The child, 
nothing loth to display her talents, 


the words, 
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promptly removed the comb which con- 
fined her hair, and, throwing herself upon 
the ground, assumed an attitude expres- 
sive of an ecstasy of passion, while the 
little bystander remained stuperfaite, and 
the great lady went her way to describe to 
her friends the version she had witnessed 
of the Nouvelle Héloise, and to mock at 
the system of education pursued in the 
Orleans schoolroom. 

Under the guardianship of Madame de 
Genlis Pamela remained, receiving from 
her instructions in the performance of 
other parts besides that of Héloise, until 
the time of her marriage with Lord Edward 
FitzGerald. 

A year or two before that event, the 
Duchess of Orleans, refusing any longer 
to tolerate the position held by the gouvzer- 
nante in the royal household, had made 
strenuous efforts to effect her dismissal; 
but though Madame de Genlis had at 
length been forced, by a threat of ex- 
posure, to resign her office, she had 
shortly afterwards been recalled by the 
Duke, reinstated in her post, and presently, 
in consequence of the disturbed condition 
of Paris, was sent by him to England in 
charge of his daughter, Pamela being also 
of the party. 

It was not the first visit paid by the 
latter to England since she and the mare 
had crossed the Channel in each other’s 
company. Once before, as a child of 
twelve, she had accompanied her guardian 
thither, and had on that occasion been 
taken to the house of Horace Walpole, 
who has left upon record his impressions 
of his visitors. Madame de Genlis— 
‘** Rousseau’s hen””—had proved pleasanter 
than he had anticipated, while of Pamela 
he observed sardonically — finding, no 
doubt, what he expected to find—that her 
foster-mother had ‘‘ educated 
very like herself in the face.” 

It was six years later, towards the end of 
1791, that Madame de Genlis brought her 
charges to England, hoping there to find 
the peace and security denied them by the 
Revolution; and established herself at 
Bury, then a favourite resort of French 
emigrants. It is said that the household 
was of singular composition, having 
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attached to it several men, treated now as 
equals, now as domestics, and that the 
vagaries indulged in by its mistress were 
such as to draw down a degree of criti- 
cism which rendered her not unwilling 
eventually to quit the neighbourhood. Her 
expectations, too, of a quiet life had 
met with disappointment. Dangers, real 
or imaginary, pursued her across the 
Channel; and when, in September 1792, 
the Duke wrote to recall his daughter to 
France, ihe terror of the governess reached 
such a pitch that she sent a frantic appeal 
to Charles James Fox for assistance and 
protection. 

To the English statesman she was 
personally little known, though that one 
meeting at least had taken place during 
her present visit to England is clear, from 
an account given by Samuel Rogers of a 
party at which were present both Fox and 
Sheridan, the latter engaged in writing 


verses, in very imperfect French, to 
Pamela, who, with her guardian and 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans, was _ included 


But however limited 
had been their intercourse, Madame de 
Genlis was not likely to be deterred by 
the slightness of an acquaintance from 
turning it to what account she could. 
Her appeal was couched in _ hysterical 
terms. At all times prone to create 
around her an atmosphere of romance, 
her excitable imagination had now become 
possessed by the idea of a conspiracy to 
carry off Mademoiselle. ‘1 am uneasy, 
sick, unhappy,” she wrote pathetically, 
‘‘and surrounded by the most dreadful 
snares of the fraud and wickedness.” After 
which she begged Mr. Fox to pardon her 
“bad language ’’—meaning, it is fair to 
explain, her lack of conversancy with the 
English tongue—and entreated that a man 


of law might be despatched to her without 
delay. 


among the guests. 





There was one other person in England 
beside himself—so she told Mr. Fox—in 
whom she placed confidence. 
was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Some months previously, when Sheridan’s 
wife, the beautiful Miss Linley, had still 
been alive, he had sketched for her benefit 
and that of Lord Edward FitzGerald, who 
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chanced to be present, so fair a portrait of 
a young French girl he had lately met 
that Mrs. Sheridan, even then in the grasp 
of the malady of which she died, turned 
with a melancholy smile to the visitor. 
‘*T should like you,” she said, “‘ when I 


am dead, to marry that girl.” The girl 
was Pamela. 
In Sheridan’s picture he had dwelt 


upon a likeness to his wife in the days of 
her lost bloom. Whether or not that 
resemblance was to blame for their in- 
fidelity, it is a curious circumstance that, 
within a few short months, not one, but 
both of her hearers—husband and friend— 
had laid their hearts at the feet of the girl 
of whom he spoke. 

What response was made by Mr. Fox to 
Madame de Genlis’ appeal does not appear; 
but Sheridan, to whom he sent it on—not, 
perhaps, without a shrewd suspicion that 
the adventure was likely to prove more to 
the taste of his colleague than to his own— 
went down without delay to her country 
retreat, with the result of the removal of 
the whole French party to London. 

From that time, until their departure 
from England, Sheridan seems to have 
taken the management of affairs into his 
own hands. After a brief interval 
at a hotel, Madame de Genlis, 
prey to her fears, consented to accept 
his proffered hospitality, and a 
month was passed pleasantly enough at 
Isleworth—a month during which the not 
inconsolable widower was falling so deeply 
in love that, according to Madame de 
Genlis, two days before the date fixed for 
the departure of his guests he 
Pamela a formal offer of marriage. 

Whether the proposal was a serious one, 
or whether the whole affair was regarded 
by the playwright merely in the light of 
a diverting episode, remains a doubtful 
question ; nor does his subsequent conduct 
tend to elucidate it. Two days after the 
offer had been made and accepted, the 
party set out for Dover, on the under- 
standing that, having placed Mademoiselle 
in the hands of her father, Madame 
de Genlis should return to England with 
Pamela, and that the marriage should 
then take place. Apparently, however, 
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more anxious to secure the present com- 
panionship of his betrothed than to hasten 
his permanent possession of her, Sheridan 
contrived, by what his biographer regards 
as an elaborate joke, so to terrify her 
guardian by the astonishing adventures 
encountered on the way to the coast, that, 
returning to London, she threw herself 
once more, with her charges, upon his 
hospitality, to last until such time—it 
proved to be no than a month 
distant—as the claims of business should 
allow of his giving the travellers his personal 
escort. The journey on this second occasion 
was accomplished in safety, and, arrived 
at Dover, a tearful parting took place, 
Sheridan—again according to Madame de 
Genlis— being only prevented by his 
political duties from attending the party 
to Paris. 

Had Mr. Sheridan seriously entertained 
the project of making Pamela his wife, he 
would have done well to disregard the 
claims of duty. That leave-taking by the 
sea is the last occasion on which he appears 
in the character of her affianced husband. 
Whether the condition of his finances led 
Madame de Genlis to doubt the prudence 
of the arrangement, whether the girl her- 
self had wearied of a lover more than twice 
her age, or whether the appearance of 
Lord Edward FitzGerald upon the scene 
was sufficient to banish the recollection of 
poor Sheridan’s claims, it is clear that no 
morbid sense of honour was allowed to 
darken counsel or to prove a hindrance to 
the formation of fresh ties. There is not 
so much as a mention of her late host’s 
dismissal—he simply, so- far as Pamela is 


less 


concerned, disappears from the scene.* 


*It is curious that in Sheridan’s latest and 
fullest biography not only is silence preserved as to 
this episode, but no mention is made of the two 
months spent by the foreign visitors at his house. 
That the relations between Sheridan and Pamela 
were, at least, of a nature to attract the attention 
of London society is plain from a letter, dated 
October 1792, from Lady Malmesbury to Lady 
Elliot, in which Sheridan is said to be ‘‘so much 
in love with Madame de Genlis’s Pamela that he 
means to marry her, if she will have him”; while 
a later report is mentioned by Sir Gilbert Elliot 
himself to the effect that ‘‘ Sheridan is 
have been refused by her.” 


said to 
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One of the series of episodes which 
make up Pamela’s history was over, but 
another was promptly to begin, and that 
the one to which she chiefly owes her 
interest in the eyes of English readers. 

Only two days were spent in Paris, the 
Duke of Orleans being now as anxious to 
send his daughter again abroad as he had 
before been desirous to recall her to 
France. But much may take place in two 
days. The very evening of the arrival of 
the travellers they had betaken them- 
selves to the theatre, in order, as Madame 
de Genlis dissipate their 
melancholy —a melancholy due partly 
to public, partly to private, affairs—and 
during the performance an event occurred 
which must have been more efficacious 
than the play in raising the spirits of one 
at least of the audience. 

On the night when Madame de Genlis 
and her pupils were finding distraction 
from the cares of life at the theatre, Lord 
Edward FitzGerald, just then on a visit to 
the French capital, had also chanced to 
resort thither, and looking up at the boxes 
he was struck by a fair face—a face which 
recalled to him, as it had to poor Sheridan, 
that of Sheridan’s wife, and was, in fact, 
the face of the girl whom she had once 
told her friend she would like him, when 
she should be dead, to marry. 

Lord Edward not unwilling to 
carry out her wishes. Like Pamela her- 
self, he too had had his love affairs, but 
they had ended in disaster, leaving him 
free and ready for a new venture. Before 
the evening was over he had obtained an 


observes, to 


was 


introduction to the /oge grillée in which 
the owner of the fair face was to be found; 
and when, two days later, Madame de 
Genlis and started for 
Tournay, Lord Edward was of the party. 
The sequel may be given in the governess’s 
own language—the language of a woman 
who, in after years had her portrait painted 
with the Gospels displayed on a table 
beside her. ‘ Three later,” 
writes, ‘I had the happiness of marrying 
my adopted daughter, the angelical 
Pamela ”—an angel, be it observed, cast 
terrestrial mould—‘‘to Lord 
the midst of so 


her charges 


weeks she 


in very 
Edward FitzGerald. In 
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many misfortunes and injustices, Heaven 
desired to recompense, by this happy 
event, the best action of my life—that of 
having protected helpless innocence, of 
having adopted and brought up the incom- 
parable child thrown by Providence into 
my arms.” 

Whether the direct interposition of 
Heaven in the matter was equally patent 
to Lord Edward's relations may be doubted, 
but however that may be, and in spite of 
the disadvantages as to birth, training, and 
education of the wife Providence had thus 
bestowed upon him, there is no evidence 
that during the five and a half years of 
their life together he saw cause to repent 
the hazardous experiment upon which he 
had embarked with such perilous haste ; 
and his every mention of her is full of 
pride and tenderness. 

““You must love her,” he wrote to his 
mother— 


“ec 


she wants to be loved.” 

There is no doubt that Pamela did want 
to be loved. It was a want she felt all her 
life, and which, it may be added, she seems 
to have taken every means in her power— 
Her 
exaggerated desire to please lasted even to 
old age; and the Duc de la Force, who 
had exceptional opportunities of judging, 
when asked if, when close upon sixty, she 
still a coquette, answered with a 
laugh, ‘‘ More than ever!” adding that 
when deprived in the solitude of his 
chateau of more worthy subjects upon 
which to exert her powers of fascina- 
tion, she would exercise them upon the 
gardener. 


and they were not few—to satisfy. 


was 


And those powers were, beyond ques- 
tion, great. When nearer fifty than forty, 
we catch a glimpse of her, robed in white 
muslin and garlanded with roses, dancing 
at a ball, and ensnaring the heart of an 
English lad of scarcely more than half her 
years; and if such was her charm at an 
age when most women have resigned 
themselves to be lookers-on at life, what 
must it have been in the springtime of her 
youth ? Lord Edward, whatever may be 
thought of her in other respects, had 
doubtless married a charming wife. 
Years after, when he had long been in 
his grave, a candid friend, including in 
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the of her no shortened kst of 
faults and follies, ended, nevertheless, with 
the acknowledgment that she was, in spite 


of all, irresistible. 


account 


As one reads this lady’s description, one 
gains a clear enough image of the Pamela 
of whom Southey said that to those who 
had looked upon her face nothing re- 
lating to her could be uninteresting; to 
whom Sheridan made took 


love; who 


Lord Edward’s heart by storm and kept 


it; to whom it is even reported that Lord 
Edward’s uncle, the grave Duke of Rich- 
mond, made an offer of marriage; and 
who, to the end of her chequered career, 
was never without those who loved her. 
It is a fair and delicate little figure that is 
portrayed, with eyes of drun vert, pretty 
brows, and a dazzling complexion, the 
mouth the worst feature in the charming 
face, and further spoilt by her habit of 
biting the lips. Capricious and variable, 
assuming in turn the attitude of a lady of 
rank, an artist—of mediocre talent—a good 
and graceful child; brilliant, vain, gentle, 
and quarrelsome ; easily amused, yet given 
to fits of melancholy; slight, /égére, yet 
always charming—such was the girl who, 
like a child caught and carried along in a 
funeral train, was involved in the tragedy 
of Lord Edward’s destiny. 

It is curious that in Ireland, among the 
very people of whom her husband was the 
It may be 
that the circumstances of her birth created 
a prejudice against her, for the Irish are 
punctilious in such matters; and whether 
or not it was royal blood which ran ille- 
gitimately in her veins, the fact would 


idol, Pamela was never popular. 


not have affected in their eyes her unfit- 
ness to be the wife and mother of 
Geraldines. Be that as it may, it was 
an objection which assumed singular pro- 
portions. ‘I find,” wrote an aunt of Lord 
Edward’s shortly after his death, ‘that 
the very common people had imbibed 
prejudice against her, poor little soul! to 
a degree that is quite horrible.” It is 
probable enough, for the rest, that the 
misliking was mutual; and once 
more free to choose her own place of 
residence Pamela showed no disposition 
to fix it in her husband’s country. 


when 
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For the present, however, her home was 
to be there; and glimpses are to be caught 
of the two, Lord Edward now driving his 
wife through Dublin, still boyish in appear- 
ance, wearing a green silk handkerchief, 
and frankly delighted with the reception 
accorded him by the people ; while at other 
times—retaining something of boyhood 
besides his looks—he preferred, however 
muddy. the streets, to take her through 
them on foot to indulging in the luxury of 
a carriage—an object lesson in equality 
which one imagines must have been less 
to Pamela’s taste than Madame de Genlis’s 
method of propitiating public opinion by 
sending her beautiful foster-daughter to 
ride through Paris, attended by grooms in 
the Orleans livery, and greeted by an 
admiring mob with the cry, heard by 
Madame Vigée Lebrun, “Voila celle qu'il 
nous faudrait pour reine.” 

With regard to the more serious aspect 
of her husband’s revolutionary principles, 
the attitude adopted by his wife was a 
somewhat singular one. It was that of 
ignorance. We have it on her own 
authority that she had decided to ask 
him no single question on the subject of 
his political schemes; in the first place 
because her influence in such matters 
was nil; and secondly, in order that she 
might, in case of necessity, be able to 
swear that she knew nothing of them, 
and thus might avoid the alternatives of 
either perjuring herself or bearing witness 
against him. 

It was a line of conduct which, perhaps, 
did more credit to her head than to 
her heart ; but men marry for different 
reasons. If Lord Edward had not gained 
a comrade for the rougher business of life, 
he had acquired a charming playfellow, 
and in their home, in spite of politics, all 
was bright. Pamela, who had taken a fit 
of growing—she had scarcely left child- 
hood behind her—worked at her frame, 
and Lord Edward made love to his wife 
with as light-hearted a gaiety as if there 
were no rocks ahead. 
state of things, 
which could not last. As time went on, 
even Pamela, in spite of the ¢ourderie, 
the incapacity - for 
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Madame de Genlis lamented, must have 
found it impossible to ignore the storms 
which threatened the future; 
mention of her which occurs in the 
narrative of a writer personally ac- 
quainted with the FitzGerald household 
little mistress before us in a 
different light. Ireland, according to this 
witness, her constant theme, her 
husband’s glory the object of her ambition ; 
while in her sweet foreign 
broken English she would entreat his 
friends to take care of him. “ Irish are 
all good and brave,” she would say, ‘‘ and 
Edward is Irish—your Edward and my 
Edward !” 

The day, alas, was at hand when the 
care of friends would be of no avail. The 
period during which Pamela’s fair-weather 
pleasure-boat was linked to Lord Edward’s 
doomed vessel ran rapidly out. By June 
*98—scarcely five and a half years after 
that marriage ceremony at Tournay—he 
was lying dead in his prison, and she, 
poor little waif, was once more cast adrift 
on the breakers of life, to be carried hither 
and thither at their will. 


and a 


sets its 


was 


voice and 


The history of the weeks preceding the 
final catastrophe contain, so far as Pamela 
is concerned, some singular features. That 
she should have been the object of uni- 
versal sympathy is not astonishing—she 
was, as it were, made to command, if 


not to absorb, it. Lord Castlereagh, who 
had little enough compassion to spare 
for other people, “pitied Lady Edward 
most exceedingly”; the officer command- 
ing the search-party sent to seize her 
husband’s papers performed his duty 
in tears, receiving from Pamela, in con- 
sequence, a letter of grateful acknowledg- 
ment ; Lady Louisa Conolly, Lord 
Edward’s aunt, was full of tenderness 
for “‘ poor littke Pamela” and admiration 
for her ‘‘ fair, meek, and pitiable ” account 
of affairs; Reynolds, the informer, finding 
her short of funds, placed fifty pounds at 
her disposal ; Lord Edward himself risked, 
not only his life, but all that depended 
upon it, to visit her; and, finally, Colonel 
Napier—also belonging to the FitzGerald 
connection—to whom it fell to inform 
‘poor, dear, intrepid Lady Edward” of 
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her husband’s capture, describes her as 
keeping up her spirits “like a heroine ”— 
a form of encomium which one cannot but 
feel would have been entirely to the taste 
of the subject of it. It is plain that her 
charm had not suffered diminution in the 
time of her trouble. 

And yet, here comes in the strange, 
almost inexplicable circumstance — the 
object of all this sympathy and commis- 
seration seems scarcely to have hesitated 
to comply with the orders of the Privy 
Council—orders which in the face of public 
opinion they would surely have found it 
difficult to enforce—that she should forth- 
with quit the country. 
three days after her husband’s arrest she 
was on her way to England, leaving him in 
captivity, wounded—as it proved, to death— 
and awaiting his trial on a capital charge ; 
refusing, moreover, by an almost incredible 
exercise of prudence, so much as to plead 
for a farewell interview lest it might cause 
the wounded man an accession of fever! 

Not more than ten days after she had 
consented to put the sea between them he 
was dead. 

There is yet another curious circum 
stance connected with the affair—namely, 
the total disagreement of Pamela’s own 
account of it in later days with contem- 
porary evidence. 

According to her version of the matter— 
one cannot but be struck by the secondary 
part played in it by Lord Edward—Pamela, 
having given out that she was leaving 
Ireland, sought instead various humble 
places of concealment; and selling her 
jewels to obtain means of access to the 
prison, gained admission to her husband’s 
cell; when, presenting him with a pair of 
pistols, and informing him that life would 
be unendurable without him, she besought 
him to put an end first to her miserable 
existence, and then, by terminating his 
own, to escape the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. While, however, the prisoner 
hesitated, the keeper of the jail, informed 
of what was going forward, hurried in, the 
opportunity was lost, and husband and 
wife separated, to meet no more. 

The story, with its melodramatic colour- 
ing, is, in most of its features, so mani- 


Scarcely more than 
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festly false that it must take rank either as 
a hysterical delusion or as a romance 
in which, by an afterthought, the pupil of 
Madame de Genlis assigned to herself the 
part which, in retrospect, she would have 
preferred to play. It is only cited here as 
throwing a curious light upon the character 
of the woman who was accustomed to 
tell it. 

It would be interesting to know how 
Pamela herself —the real Pamela — re- 
garded, in after years and when no 
audience was by, the brief episode of her 
marriage, bearing so little relation to what 
had gone before it and to what followed 
that it may well have seemed less a reality 
than a fiction of the imagination. More 
than others, she appears to have been the 
toy of destiny, tossed by it from hand to 
hand and placed among circumstances with 
which she had no strength to cope. 
Gentle, affectionate, and faithfully reflect- 
ing her surroundings, she was what those 
surroundings made her. Had Lord Edward 
lived, she might have continued to play to 
the end with delicate grace the part of 


wife and mother, and there may have 
been, after all, truth in Madame de Genlis’s 
singular assertion—throwing the blame of 
what was amiss upon political convul- 
sions—that it had taken two revolutions 
to prevent her from fulfilling the promise 


of her youth. Pleasure-loving, poor, and 
a spendthrift, she was cast upon the world, 
with no anchor to hold, no rudder to 
guide her, and what wonder if she drifted 
upon the rocks ? 

To Ireland, Lord Edward dead, there 
was nothing to bind her—nothimg, that is, 
save a grave and a memory, and to such 
women as Pamela those links do not 
suffice. With the FitzGeralds she can have 
had little in common ; and though in the 
first freshness of her grief his mother 
declared that an indissoluble chain—that 
of the dead man’s love—must ever bind 
his wife to the hearts of his family, it is 
not the first time that such chains have 
fallen apart under the inexorable action of 
time, the incongruous elements brought 
together by circumstances separating, to 
reunite no more. 

The light which has thrown a figure into 








relief dies down; it fades into obscurity 
and is forgotten. To Pamela more than 
thirty years of life—a life not unadven- 
turous nor devoid of importance to herself 
and to some few others—remained; but 
there is little in what is known of it upon 
which it is worth while to dwell. Yet to 
the very end one faculty she retained— 
the faculty of making herself loved. Her 
other talents might be, like herself, super- 
ficial and slight; but this gift, of supreme 
importance to a woman, she never ceased 
to possess. Her relations with Madame 
de Genlis underwent many vicissitudes ; 
yet her former guardian was at no time 
proof against the charm of the returning 
prodigal—her doors, she once said, would 
open to her of their own accord; the 
husband, Mr. Pitcairn, American Consul 
at Hamburg, whom she married and 
separated from, came forward at her 
death to pay her debts; and a stone raised 
to her memory records the devotion of a 
friend, lasting till the end. 

At Hamburg, where she first settled on 
leaving England, her house became for a 
time the resort of the Irish revolutionaries 
of whom Lord Edward had been leader, 
and she herself of some importance in the 
eyes of the English authorities; while the 
French Minister alludes to her, in the usual 
terms, as “the interesting Lady Edward 
FitzGerald.” After her separation from her 
second husband, however, she became once 
more a wanderer, now found by Casimir, 
another of Madame de Genlis’s ‘‘adopted” 
children, in hiding at a Dover hotel, 
pursued by creditors and in tears; then in 
Paris, refusing, in spite of her impecunious 
condition, with the obstinacy of a wayward 
child, to make her home with Madame 
de Genlis on account of certain restric- 
tions with regard to the reception of 
guests with which the invitation was accom- 
panied; while at another time, assuming 
the garb and crook of a shepherdess, she 
is said to have passed whole days, a lamb 
at her side, in the garden of the Montau- 
ban Hotel. But it is in a visit to Barére, 
to whom she had been well known in 
earlier years, that the most characteristic 
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glimpse of her isto be caught. It was in 

the purposeless disguise of her own maid 
that she had sought her former friend, and 
though not without a suspicion of her 
identity, he had fallen into the rdle 
assigned to him, and had respected his 
visitor’s incognita. 

‘Is she happy ?” he asked, the conver- 
sation turning, as was natural, upon Pamela 
herself. 

*“* Alas, no,” was the reply, “‘ she is not 
happy.” Then, upon Barére producing a 
miniature of herself in her first beauty, 
she no longer attempted to keep up the 
farce, and exclaiming ‘‘Ah, mon Dieu! 
comme j’étais jolie!” begged the loan of 
the portrait in order to prove to some other 
friend how fair she once had been. Poor 
Pamela ! 

It was not till 1831 that the end came, 
when thirty-three years, with all that had 
filled them, lay between her and those far- 
off days when she had been Lord Edward’s 
wife. Did the recollection of that time, 
one wonders, come back to her as she lay 
dying, like a half-forgotten dream? Did 
she remember, too, the little daughter who 
had been the companion of her wander- 
ings till reclaimed, at twelve years old, 
from her mother’s care ? Nothing remains 
to show 

She was not alone. A friend, faithful to 
the last, was at her side ; and the Duc de 
la Force had also been at the hotel, until, 
feeling the end at hand, she sent for a 
priest, and making her peace with Heaven, 
refused to see him again. And so she 
died, as they tell us, happy. 

The husband from whom she had been 
so many years parted paid her debts; 
her old playfellow, Madame Adelaide, 
provided the funeral; and upon her tomb 
at Montmartre was graven the inscription, 
“A Pamela, Lady Edward FitzGerald, par 
son ami le plus dévoué, L.L.” Louis 
Laval, Duc de la Force. 

In 1880 her remains were transferred to 
England. One fancies that, had circum- 
stances admitted of her being consulted, 
Pamela would have preferred to rest in 
Paris. 














































































































KING ARTHUR IS SORELY WOUNDED. 


Tae 


j y 


while Arthur at one blow. 


Striking the last stroke with Excalibur. 
Slew him, and all but slain himself, he fell. 


Ie n nyson. 


“THE IDYLLS OF THE KING,” PICTURED BY GILBERT JAMES: 
KING ARTHUR IS SORELY WOUNDED 
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By TOM 
a occurred in the unromantic 

way, and amid the most prosaic sur- 
roundings. There is probably no position 
in the world more fatal to romance, or 
more likely to crush all superfluous senti- 
ment out of a man’s nature, than that of 
parish doctor. The scenes of squalid 
misery he is compelled every day to wit- 
ness are more likely to blunt and exhaust 
the sense of pity in the average man than 
to develop it by exercise, especially when 
a little experience has shown how closely 
they are associated with vice and deceit, 


and how certain is the man who gives way 


most 


to his first impulsive instinct of charity to 
awake sooner or later to the knowledge 
that he has been cheated and laughed at 
ten times by specious rogues for once that 
he has been of any real help to the un- 


fortunate. And he is 
cynical in consequence. 

Richard Falconer had started in life with 
more rather than less of the usual romance 
and unpractical sentiment of youth. The 
last thing he had thought of had been the 
hard realities of life. And, as a natural 
consequence, those hard realities were now 
asserting themselves and forcing them- 
selves upon his attention more and more 
every day in the hard struggle to establish 
himself in practice on the slender basis of 
a parish appointment in a big provincial 
town where he was as yet little known and 
had a host of wealthier competitors. It 
was so different from the career his glow- 
ing anticipations had pictured in the 
happy old college days! He had left the 
University with a good degree, and his 
chances of ultimate success were most 
highly estimated by those professional 
friends who knew him best; but he had 
himself almost lost heart. He looked 


apt to become 
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every day with sinking spirits and lengthen- 
ing face on his young wife and son—now 
a rapidly growing boy with a portentous 
appetite, whom he must soon begin to 
think of placing at school—and his heart 
sank lower still one morning when the 
only visitor to his surgery was a ragged 
messenger, who produced from his pocket 
a dirty and much-folded slip of paper, 
which, on being smoothed out, proved to 
be only the usual parish order to visit a 
pauper patient in the poorest quarter of 
the town. It looked just like any other 
such as he was in the daily habit of 
receiving, and he glanced at it almost 
mechanically as he answered— 

““*Peter Ingram, 3, Paradise Row— 
urgent.’ Very well, I shall be there in 
about half an hour.” 

It was not a promising duty, but it was 
at least better than to sit eating his own 
heart in the bitterness of enforced idle- 
ness, as he had too often been compelled 
to do of late; so, waiting only to put 
his stethoscope and thermometer in his 
pocket, he seized his umbrella and started. 
The streets through which he passed to 
his destination, each darker and dirtier 
and more thickly studded with public- 
houses than the last, seemed to his morbid 
fancy to symbolise his own position and 
prospects. In of the darkest and 
dirtiest of all he stopped before a house 
which, even in such a neighbourhood, was 
conspicuous for its neglected appearance. 
The paint had long ago peeled in great 
patches off the door, and more than half 
the panes of glass were broken in the 
window, while the remaining ones were 
perfectly opaque with dust and cobwebs. 
Nine out of ten persons would have passed 
the house as uninhabited, but Dr. Falconer 


one 
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knew better. Finding his knock un- 
answered, he tried the latch, but the door 
was locked. Again he rapped sharply, this 
time with the handle of his umbrella, and 
after a second repetition a key grated in 
the lock, the door opened three inches, 
and a glittering eye, under a red bushy 
eyebrow, sharply scrutinised him from 
behind it. Then it closed again ; he heard 
a chain unfastened, the door was opened 
just wide enough to admit him, and closed, 
locked, and chained behind him the 
moment he had entered. 

** Are you afraid of thieves, my friend ?” 
said the doctor, glancing round the four 
bare walls as well as the light permitted. 
‘You need hardly be nervous on that 
score, I think.” 

“No,” said the man who had admitted 
him ; ‘“‘one who has parted with the very 
last rag and stick he can spare has at least 
that consolation. Vacuus cantabit, you 
know. But I have still a little pride left, 
and don’t like everyone to see me in this 
plight.” 

“Ah,” said Falconer, catching him by 
the arm to draw him near the light, “ you 
have come down in the world, then. Was 
it drink? Be frank with me.” 

“I won’t deny that drink began it,” he 
answered quietly. ‘But don’t make a 
mistake, doctor; drink isn’t the cause of 
my presentiliness. I was once a University 
man myself, and looking forward to a pro- 
fession. Drink ruined my prospects, and 
I found myself a private soldier instead. 
But I pulled up. I haven't tasted drink 
for many years. An old wound, received 
at Abu Klea, and repeated doses of malaria 
have brought me to my present condition.” 

‘““Am I to understand, then,” said the 
doctor, “‘ that you are yourself the patient 
I was seni for to see? Why are you not 
in bed, then ?” 


‘“* Because there is no one to open the 


door but myself. I am all alone in the 
house—and in the world. But when you 
see my bed,” he added grimly, “ you will 
not wonder that I like to keep out of it as 
long as I can.” 

** You ought to be in it now,” said the 
doctor, and, indeed, as he spoke the man 
began to shiver and tremble, and crying 
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with chattering teeth, ‘‘Oh—h—h! it’s 
on me again!” clutched at the solitary 
chair that stood in the room, and _ sat 
down in such a.paroxysm of shuddering 
that the floor shook beneath him, and 
the very window rattled in its frame. 
The doctor hastily produced his hypo- 
dermic case, and looked around in vain 
for a jug of water. Opening a door 
behind him, he stepped into a room 
almost as bare as the first, except that 
a heap of rags lay in one corner and a 
handful of fire smouldered in the rusty 
grate. A water-jug and a cup and plate 
stood upon the floor close to the wall, 
but on lifting the jug he found it empty. 
Returning to his patient, he found the fit 
had terminated in violent sickness. 

‘* My poor fellow,” said he as soon as 
this had subsided, ‘“‘you must go to bed 
and have a nurse to look after you. I 
shall have you taken to the Infirmary 
at once. Just lie down here for a few 
minutes until I can procure a fly, and 
I will have you there in a jiffy. I will 
take you myself, so there will be no 
trouble about admitting you at once.” 

But to his surprise the patient clutched 
him by the arm and shrieked out, ‘‘ No, 
doctor, no! anything rather than that! I 
would sooner die on the floor! I won’t 
go, I tell you! If you can’t do me any 
good here, just leave me alone ; but go to 
Infirmary or Hospital I won't, or have a 
nurse fussing about me either. I’ve fought 
through as bad as this before without any 
help, and I will again. Go!” he fairly 
yelled in his excitement ; ‘‘ go and leave 
me to get through it without your help.” 

‘“‘Oho!” muttered the doctor to himself, 
“so it will be the Asylum instead of the 
Infirmary. Don’t agitate yourself, my 
friend,” he continued to his patient; ‘‘if 
you prefer misery to comfort, and sickness 
to health, that’s your own affair. 1’m not 
going to force any kindness on you. You 
shall stay here; I can’t pass any harsher 
sentence on you than that. Now will you 
be good enough to strip to the waist, and 
let me overhaul you thoroughly. You 
haven’t had malarial fever so long as you 
say without enlarged spleen or liver, I'll 
be bound.” 











The man sulkily took off his coat and 
waistcoat. ‘* Don’t ask me to strip any 
further, doctor. It’s too cold; and, to 
confess the truth, I haven’t had my clothes 
off for weeks, and I’m ashamed you should 
see them.” 

‘* All the more reason for taking them 
off now,” said the doctor. ‘*‘ Man, how 
can you endure it ? it is enough to breed 
a fever in itself! Off with them!” and 
he caught hold of him to help him to 
remove them. 
But the other 
wriggled from 
his grasp, and 
planted him- 
self in a corner 
of the room, 
with his hands 
clutching his 
waist as far 
round as he 
could reach. 

“Don’t be 
such a howling 
fool!” said the 
doctor with as 
much good- 
nature as he 
could com- 
mand underthe 
circumstances. 
‘* Listen to me, 
my friend. 
You have con- 
tracted liver 
and enlarged 
spleen at this 
moment, or 
[’m very much 
mistaken. But you have worse than that. 
I felt something when I caught hold of 
you a moment ago, and I’m afraid it’s a 
malignant tumour of the most serious 
kind. As I live,” he went on, stepping 
close to him and passing his hand round 
the waist, in spite of efforts to prevent 
him, ‘* 1 can make out more than one even 
through your clothes. Come, come! Be 
a little more reasonable. Let me get you 
to bed and examine you properly. You’re 
not fit to be on your feet at this moment. 
Come, my poor fellow, don’t play the fool 
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‘* AH,”” SAID FALCONER, CATCHING HIM BY THE ARM 
TO DRAW HIM NEAR THE LIGHT. 
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any longer. If you do, I shall have to 
conclude you a madman, and take measures 
accordingly. Don’t force me to that.” 
“Well, doctor, I give in then. Just 
step into the other room while I undress, 


please, and 1’ll call when you’re to come 
° ” 


in. 
The doctor raised his eyebrows at this 
modest request, but thought it best to 
humour him, and went into the outer 
room, closing the door behind him. As 
he did so, he 
heard the key 
turned in the 
lock on the 
other side. In 
another 
minute, how- 
ever, it 
turned 
anda 
seconds 


was 
again, 
few 
later 
the 
of his 
patient: 
“Come in 
now, 


he heard 
voice 


doctor.” 
Entering, he 
found him on 
a ragged mat- 
tress that lay 
on the floor, 
covered with a 
dirty blanket 
and the coat 
and trousers 
he had been 
wearing. 
Kneeling down 
beside him, he 
examine him in regular 
professional fashion, but to his amaze- 
ment he entirely failed to detect any 
sign of the tumours he had been con- 
fident he felt through ais patient’s clothes. 
The man’s emaciation was extreme, and 
had any such abnormal swelling been 
present, it could not have escaped his 
observation. But there was none, and 
Falconer was obliged to admit to himself 
that his first diagnosis was incorrect. He 
could find no trace of the hard knotty 
swellings he had been so sure he felt 


proceeded to 
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beneath the clothes. There was enough, 
however, to warrant a grave view of the 
case, and he exerted all his eloquence to 
persuade the patient to consent to be taken 
to the Infirmary, but without effect. 

‘Just send me a few strong doses of 
quinine, doctor, and order me some milk 
and some coals, and I shall be able to get 
along by myself, as I have often done 
before and will often again. <A few 
days will pull me round all right without 
troubling anyone.” 

“I’m afraid it may be a more serious 
matter this time,” said the doctor, ‘ but 
have your own way for the present. I'll 
see that you have some milk, and if I have 
a spare rug or blanket Ill send it as well 
to throw over you. Now, good-bye, and 
see that you keep yourself as warm and 
comfortable as you can under the difficult 
circumstances you have chosen for your- 
self. 

“1 oughtn’t to have listened to him,” he 
went on to himself as he walked home 
through the driving snow, which had been 


falling thickly for some time ; “‘ but there’s 
that old Ulundi rug of mine he can have 


to-night. It looks as if he would need it 
badly.” 

The ensuing night proved keen and 
frosty, and Falconer’s thoughts reverted 
more than once to the miserable shelter in 
which he had left his patient, and the still 
more miserable shake - down on which the 
fever - stricken wretch was lying. At a 
comparatively early hour the next morn- 
ing he was again at the door, waiting in 
some impatience until it was again 
unchained and unlocked, and _ revealed 
the solitary inmate shivering and moaning 
in agonies of neuralgia. ‘So this is the 
result of leaving you to your own devices!” 
he exclaimed as he strode in; ‘‘ but come, 
there is no time to be lost now. Get 
on your clothes, and anything you want to 
take with you, and I will have a fly at 
the door in five minutes. But sit down 
first and let me give you a hypodermic 
dose of morphia to quiet your pain. Is 
there any water in the house ?” 

** You can get it at the tap, and here is 
a cup. But I tell you plainly, 1’m not 
going out of this house. Do anything you 
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can for me without removing me, and | 
will thank you and repay you when I can. 
I do thank you a hundred times for the 
rug you sent me last night. But go to 
Infirmary or Hospital I will not; under- 
stand that clearly.” 

“Well, well!” said the doctor, wishing 
to humour him for the moment; “lie 
down there and get under the rug then. 
Hold out your arm. There, you’ll feel 
better in a minute. A deal better,” he 
muttered to himself as he drove home a 
full dose; ‘it will be easier to get him 
away so. Now lie still, and keep yourself 
warm for halfan hour. I have another case 
to see in the next street, and I will be back 
here in that time.” So saying, he walked 
quickly to the door, from which he with- 
drew the key and put it in his pocket. It 
was several minutes’ walk to the nearest 
cab-stand, and nearly half an hour had 
elapsed before he was again at the door 
with a four-wheeler. To his chagrin he 
found it fastened by the chain; but with a 
powerful push of his shoulder he burst it 
open and entered. 

His patient was lying on the floor of the 
front room on his face, having apparently 
succumbed to the influence of the morphia 
as he was returning from putting the chain 
on the door. ‘‘ What a monomaniac!” 
exclaimed the doctor as he stooped to lift 
him. “Hallo! What have we here ? those 
tumours again?” In a moment he had 
laid the insensible figure on the bed, and 
was hastily undoing his clothing. Under 
the man’s shirt, and next his skin, was 
fastened a broad canvas belt, furnished 
with six large leathern pouches widely dis- 
tended and bulging prominently. ‘‘ Ha! 
this explains the mystery! Vacuus cantabit 
indeed! What a weight! These are 
malignant tumours with a vengeance! 
Come, my friend, let go”—this to the 
patient, who was feebly and half con- 
sciously clutching at the belt as he 
withdrew it—‘‘I must make a thorough 
examination of these tumours, since I have 
discovered them at last.” 

Placing the belt on the floor—for there 
was no table in the room—he unloosed 
the strap of one of the pouches with 
fingers that trembled with excitement. 








A yellow gleam caught his eye, and for a 
moment his hands shook so violently and 
uncontrollably that a small avalanche of 
gold coins rolled out upon the bare boards 
with a jingling crash, and spread over the 
floor. His head swam, flashes of fire seemed 
to dance before his eyes, a thunderous 
reverberation filled his ears, and before he 
was able to control his own movements he 
was down on his knees wildly clutching at 
the coins with both hands, thrusting them 
into his pockets as fast as he could gather 
them up. Recovering himself with a sense 
of shame and amazement such as he had 
never felt before, he was conscious of 
shuddering so violently that his teeth 
chattered, and the gold dropped again 
and again from his fingers. ‘“‘ For 
shame, Richard Falconer!” he heard 
himself saying aloud, ‘is this your con- 
tempt for filthy lucre, your boasted 
indifference to gold? Get up at once, 
put back that money, and see to your 
patient as you ought! What is all this 
to you?” 

With a great effort he pulled himself 
together, and began methodically to gather 
up the coins and put them back into 
the pouch. Most of them were English 
sovereigns, but some were Eastern coins, 
at whose value he could only guess. He 
estimated, however, that the contents of 
the first bag must be worth at least two 
hundred pounds; a second and a third 
were opened with a similar result; but the 
last three contained not coins but jewels, 
mostly unset and many uncut: rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, some of them of 
great size and evidently of enormous value. 
He was still engaged in counting and 
examining these last, oblivious of the lapse 
of time, when he was startled by hearing 
the outer door open and footsteps cross the 
floor towards the door of the inner room. 
Almost before he was conscious of moving 
he found himself at the door and in the act 
of turning the key in the lock. ‘ Good 
Heavens!” he muttered, “‘ I must be under 
the spell of the gold-fiend myself. This 
will never do!” Nevertheless he opened 
the door only wide enough to let himself 
through, and at once closed and locked it 
behind him. Then he found himself face 
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to face with the driver of the cab which he 
had left at the door. 

*“* Beg your pardon, Sir!” said the man, 
touching his hat; “I thought you had 
forgot me. Is there anything you want 


” 


carried out to the cab ? 

“*1’m afraid I did forget you,” said the 
doctor. ‘* The fact is, 1 have seen reason 
to change my mind about removing the 
patient. You need not wait any longer. 
Here is a shilling for the time you have 
lost. 

‘“Not quite a case for the Union 
Infirmary,” he said to himself after the 
cab had departed. ‘I must get a nurse 
for him and order some proper food. He 
will be able to pay for them,” he added 
with a laugh. ‘And now I think of it, I 
had better take charge of his money 
myself.” 

So saying, he returned the jewels to 
their respective pouches, fastened them 
securely, and aga.n locking the door, took 
off his coat and waistcoat and buckled the 
heavy belt around his own waist. Its 
weight surprised him, but when he had 
adjusted it in its place and rearranged his 
clothes over it, he was astonished to find 
how easily it fitted and how little external 
evidence there was of its presence. Then 
he kneeled down beside his patient and 
examined him minutely. The man lay in 
a death-like stupor, with eyes half open, 
and the doctor, raising the lids successively 
with his thumb, noted with keen profes- 
sional glance that the pupils were con- 
tracted to less than half their natural size. 
“Good heavens!” was his first thought ; 
“can I have given him an overdose ?” 

The next ten minutes were spent in 
efforts to awake and arouse the sleeping 
man. He shouted in his ears, dipped the 
corner of his handkerchief in water and 
slapped his face, raised him to his feet 
only to find his legs collapse helplessly 
under him. Then he put his hand to the 
hip-pocket in which he carried his hypo- 
dermic case. The bulky pouches of the 
belt delayed him for a moment, but it 
was enough to change the current of his 
thoughts. The thought of the wealth now 
within his grasp rushed over him like 
an irresistible flood, sweeping everything 
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before it. ‘‘Don’t be a Quixotic fool, 
Richard Falconer! You have done all 
you can for him; let him go now, and take 
the good that has fallen into your hands. 
Here is what will pay all your debts, solve 
all your difficulties, launch you on a new 
and full career, brighten your wife’s lot, 
and give your boy a proper chance in the 
world. Think how much more good it 
will do in your hands than in those of this 
useless miser. Now you will have some 
chance of pursuing your scientific studies 
to advantage, and doing some service to 
humanity in your day. 
to nature. 


Just leave the case 
Go back to your house, make 
your evening visit in due course, find him 
dead, and certify the real cause—malarial 
fever. And if there be an inquest, there 
are the contracted liver and enlarged 
spleen ready to your hand as a sufficient 
explanation, and, what is better, a per- 
fectly true one.” 

He strode up and down the room ina 
fever of excitement, his lips muttering, 
his head whirling. How it ended he 
could never clearly recollect; he had a 
confused remembrance of rushing from 
the house, of passing through the streets, 
even of stopping to speak with some 
acquaintances. He found afterwards that 
he had made more than one parish visit, 
through which habit and the automatic 
force of perfect training had carried him 
without any blunder. After a time he 
seemed to himself to wake as if from a 
dream. His wife’s voice, sounding at first 
as if coming from a distance, 
recalled him to himself. ‘ Richard, 
Richard, what is the matter? What 
has happened to you?” He _ was 
seated in his own chair in his consulting- 
room, his wife kneeling on the floor hold- 
ing his hands. ‘‘ Oh, you are ill, you ate 
nothing at breakfast this morning—I saw 
you, though you thought I didn’t notice. 
Oh, Richard, you mustn’t go on like that ; 
if you were to break down what would 
become of us? Sit still now, till I see if 
there be any wine left in the decanter ; 
and then you must have something to eat.” 

** Stop, Mary,” said he, as she rose to 
leave the room, ‘“‘I am better now. It 
must have been one of my old megrims, 


great 
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for I have no recollection of coming in. 
The fact is, I have only returned from 
seeing a rather curious case, and the poor 
fellow appeared to be in desperate misery 
and want. He is in an empty house by 
himself, has neither chair nor bed, nor 
apparently a scrap of food to eat. And I 


can’t induce him to go to the Infirmary. 
He is a discharged soldier, and appears to 


have been a gentleman once, and he seems 
to be as proud as Lucifer.” 

“* A soldier!” cried Mary. ‘Oh, Richard, 
you must try if we can’t do something for 
him. I never hear of an old soldier with- 
out thinking of my poor brother Jack, 
who, you know, ran away and enlisted while 
I was quite a little girl, and how miserably 
he died in Africa. Oh, what a pet I used 
to be of poor Jack’s! If we had heard 
of anyone who had been good to him at 
the last, how we should have blessed him! 
Do tell me all about this poor fellow, 
and let us see if we can devise any way of 
helping him.” 

‘““T am afraid he is pretty past 
help,” said Richard. ‘I left him uncon- 
scious, and I should not be in the least 
surprised if he should never come to him- 
self again.” 

‘** But surely he can’t be left by himself 
in an empty house, Richard! It would 
be a sin and a shame to leave anybody so. 
He must be got to the Infirmary.” 

‘‘He won’t go. I have tried my best to 
make him, but he is obstinate.” 

‘“‘Then we must bring him here. We 
have more than one empty room, for the 
house is far too big for us. Do let me get 
a bed put up in one of them.” 

““Why, Mary, you know well enough we 
can’t even keep ourselves! How are we 
to keep and feed a stranger as well ?” 

‘*Oh, we must, Richard!” she cried 
impulsively, her tender eyes filling with 
tears. ‘“‘ Think how forsaken and wretched 
he is! Suppose it were your brother— 
and he zs your brother, even if he be what 
you call a stranger. We mustn't shut our 
door on him—‘I was a stranger, and ye 
took me not in’—how could you bear 
to hear that?” 

She ran lightly out of the room to give 
her orders and see them carried out, 


well 



















leaving Richard sitting conscience-stricken 
in his chair, all his subtle arguments 
scattered to the winds by a single word. 
‘** Took him not in!” he echoed with a 
bitter laugh. ‘‘No, Lord, I didn’t take 
him in! I knew a trick worth of 
that; so I robbed and murdered him 
instead, and then swore lies about it at 
the inquest. And the best of it was that I 
did it all from the most exalted motives— 
to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, at 
that of the life of a 
whom the world 
would 
rid, 


two 


no expense 


wretched 


except 
miser of 
be well 
who was 
only a burden to 
himself and a 
nuisance to 
everybody else ! 
How clear it all 
was! but I dare 
not it to 
Mary, and should 
hate her 


say 


if she 
could listen to it 
for a second.” 
He lay back 
in his chair for 
a moment with 
closed eyes, a 
thousand old- 
world 
and 


dreams 
half-for- 
gotten ideals and 
aspirations 
crowding back 
upon his memory 
and circling round the image of his wife 
as he had first seen and loved her. There 
were unaccustomed tears in his eyes as 


AFTER A TIME HE 
AS IF FROM 


he opened them to see her standing 
before him in hat and cloak. 
““Come, Richard,” she cried, ‘“‘ you 


must take me to the place at once. 
There was some wine left, and I have 
it in this basket. I have told Alice to 
make up a bed in the back-room, and 
to have some hot soup ready in an hour. 
Now get your coat on and take me 
to the house. We shall need a fly to 


bring him here; but we can order that 
on the way.” 
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Her bright, quick eagerness carried him 
along ; in another minute they were pass- 
ing through the streets, and had hailed 
a crawling cab. Richard regarded his 
wife with a kind of dazed surprise. All 
the wan depression of her face, which had 
weighed upon his spirits for weeks, was 
gone, and a bright and almost joyous 
energy seemed to possess her that re- 
minded him of the Mary of brighter days. 
He seemed wakened from a nightmare 
as he looked at her, and sprang lightly 
down to help her as the fly drew up in 
the wretched 
street before the 
empty house. 
Already the early 
evening was 
closing in, and 
it looked doubly 
desolate and for- 
bidding in the 
twilight. ‘ Why, 
surely there is no 
one living here!” 
she exclaimed : 
‘“‘he must indeed 
be in a wretched 
plight, poor 
fellow!” 

Richard tried 
the door, but 
found it locked. 
He had no re- 
collection of his 
departure from 


lO WAKE . 

Oo B 
5 aiiaeete the h use in the 
morning, but 
on putting his hand in his pocket he 


found the key, which he must have 
slipped into it on leaving. They entered 
the bare outer room, and he could hardly 
hear his wife’s exclamation of pity and 
dismay, his own heart was thumping so 
loudly with terror and suspense. Should 
they find him still alive? His hand shook 
as he laid it on the handle of the inner 
door, the lock rattled, and for a moment 
he recoiled as from a living thing. 
Nerving himself with an effort, he pushed 
the door open and went in. The room 
was precisely as he had left it in the 


morning; the patient lay in a profound 
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sleep, breathing heavily, and bathed in a 
profuse perspiration. Richard bent over 
him and felt his pulse, then shook him 
sharply by the shoulder and called loudly 
on him to wake, but without rousing him 
in the least. Slapping his face with a wet 
handkerchief, raising him off the ground, 
produced no better effect. ‘Taking the 
little bottle of wine from Mary’s ready 
hand, Richard forced a few drops into his 
mouth. They were swallowed with a con- 
vulsive gulp, but made no change in the 
profound unconsciousness in which the 
patient lay. 

“It’s no use,” he said at last. ‘‘He’s 
too far gone to awake. And yet his pulse 
is very good ; and if I had him at home 
there are one or two other things I might 
try. So just tell the driver to come in and 
help me to carry him to the fly.” 

He wrapped around him the rug he had 
sent the evening before, which was the 
only thing about him not in rags, and with 
the driver’s assistance carried him out and 
propped him up in the fly. Before quitting 
the place Richard turned the bed over with 
his foot to be sure that nothing of value 
was left behind. A heavy revolver, which 
proved to be loaded, rattled upon the floor, 
and as he stooped to pick it up a yellow 
gleam caught his eye among the rags. 
““What! more money!” he exclaimed ; 
but on looking closer he saw it was only 
the gilt case of an old-fashioned, faded 
daguerreotype portrait. Nothing else 
was to be found, and slipping it into his 
pocket with the revolver, he returned to 
the cab, locking the door behind him 
as he left. 

A few minutes’ driving brought the party 
back to Richard’s house, and with the 
assistance of the cabman, the still un- 
conscious patient was carried up to one of 
the empty rooms, where a bed had been 
prepared to receive him. Mary was ready 
with hot soup and coffee, and felt a little 
disappointed when Richard turned her 
from the door. ‘No, no, Mary, it’s no 
use trying to give it to him that way. 
Make a little very strong beef-tea; I will 
find a way to administer that. Send me 
up the bottle of Condy’s fluid, and a glass 
and jug of water.” 
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Left to himself, he proceeded with a 
fierce anxiety, very different from his usual 
professional coolness, to take such mea- 
sures as his knowledge dictated to awaken 
his patient from his stupor, and these not 
proving immediately successful, to sustain 
life, if possible, until the effect of the drug 
should pass off. It was late when, after 
having exhausted nearly every means 
known to him, he left him still lying 
unconscious and went down-stairs. Mary 
had prepared a little supper for him, and 
was anxiously awaiting his appearance. 

‘““A good, strong cup of tea for me, 
Mary.” 

**Why, Richard, you know tea at night 
always keeps you awake. You would not 
sleep a wink after it.” 

“That ’s why I want it. lam going to 
sit up with my patient to-night, and before 
Alice goes to bed you had better tell her 
to light a fire in his room.” 

“Oh, Richard, mayn’t I sit up along 
with you? Iam sure I shall not close my 
eyes the whole time for thinking of you. 
I never can sleep when you are away from 
me at nights,” 

*‘All the more reason for you to be 
resting quietly in bed, then,” said Richard, 
who had his own reasons for wishing to 
be alone with his patient in the event of 
his recovering consciousness. 

When the household had retired, Richard 
sat down in an easy-chair beside the fire, 
having first made a careful examination 
of his patient, who moaned and muttered 
in his sleep as he turned him over to 
sound his heart. Somewhat reassured by 
these signs of reviving consciousness, he 
opened the latest work on “ Poisons,” on 
which he had recently expended a guinea 
which he could very ill spare, turned to 
the section on ‘“ Morphia,” and settled 
himself in his chair to study it attentively. 

About four hours later he was awakened 
from a deep sleep by a loud cry uttered 
near him. The book had fallen on the 
floor beside his chair; the fire had gone 
out, but the lamp was burning brightly. 
The sick man was sitting up in the bed, 
from which he had thrown off the covering, 
and was wildly groping among the bed- 
clothes in search of something. 
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‘Lost, lost!’ he shrieked. 
Thieves! Police!” 

Richard was by his side in a moment, 
and caught him by the shoulder. 

“Thank better!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ But what are you looking 
for?” 

‘*What, doctor, is it you? 


“Help! 


( 30d, you are 


Where am 
I? What has been the matter with me? I 
feel as if I had slept for a hundred years!” 


WITH THE 
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accustomed to these attacks, as | told you, 
and the worst is always over in three days. 
But there is always sickness and prostra- 
tion afterwards ; and this time I positively 
feel better than I have done for years. I 
have had such a sound sleep as | thought 
I should never enjoy again. How did you 
do it, doctor ?” 


** Morphia!” said Richard grimly. “A 


heroic dose; I saw you were pretty bad, 


DRIVER’S ASSISTANCE HE CARRIED HIM OUT AND PROPPED HIM UP 


IN THE FLY. 


‘““You are in my house,” said Richard, 
“and everything you have is safe. Now 
pull yourself together, and let me have a 
look at Pupils normal, heart all 
right. Why, you are a miracle! Just 
swallow this cup of coffee; it’s cold, but 
your throat must be likea chimney. Down 
with it!” 

“More, more! I could drink up 
Esil!” he cried, holding out the empty 
cup to be refilled. 

“You must be a magician, doctor, to 
have brought me round so quickly. I’m 


you, 


and it had to be either kill or cure. Till 
within five minutes ago, I was greatly 
afraid it was going to be kill. You have 
slept about twenty hours.” 

“IT can never thank you enough for 
your courage, then, for it has put new life 
in me. 1 must have been as sound asa 
church if you have removed me without 
my knowing anything about it. But are 
you quite sure you left nothing behind, 
for I missed something just now that must 
not be lost on any account ?” 


“I know,” said Richard quietly, but 
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keenly watching the other’s face as he 
spoke. ‘You had a belt around you 
with several thousand pounds’ worth of 
money and jewels in it. You had also a 
loaded revolver, for the purpose, I presume, 
of defending your wealth. Don’t be 
uneasy about them; I have them both 
safely under lock and key.” 

‘““No, no; you are quite mistaken, 
doctor,” exclaimed the man, all his wild- 
ness of aspect returning and his eyes 
gleaming with a mad terror and suspicion. 
“There’s nothing in it—nothing at all, 
except what little money I have, and a few 
curios I picked up in my travels. Let me 
have it at once, please—at once, without 
a single minute’s delay!” 

**Don’t be in a hurry,” said Richard. 
“It is quite safe, I assure you. If it be of 
so little value as you say, why excite your- 
self about it? How much might there 
be in it then? it seemed to me pretty 
heavy.” 

‘** Oh, very little ; but as it is all I have 
in the world, you needn’t wonder that I 
am rather anxious about it. I must ask 
you to give it to me at once; it will make 
my mind easier.” 

‘Don’t be uneasy; I give you my word 
it’s quite safe. Look here, 1’m rather a 
fancier of curios myself; I don’t mind 
giving you ten pounds on spec for the belt 
just as it stands. If you tell me it is worth 
more, I will give you more.” 

“I wouldn’t take ten pounds ; not that 
it is really worth more, but there are things 
in it that have a special value for me. I 
shouldn’t think of selling it on any terms, 
and I must again ask you to let me have it 
in my Own possession.” 


“IT will give you a hundred,” said 
Richard mischievously, “and I will let 
you retain anything in it that you wish 
specially to keep.” 

“T tell you I am not going to sell 
it on any terms whatever,” rejoined the 
other testily, ‘‘so we had better drop the 


subject. And I beg you will give it to me 
now without any further parley.” 

“Yet I should think a hundred pounds 
would be something of a consideration to 
a man who has ‘parted with the very last 
rag and stick he can spare,’ ” said Richard. 
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“*Come, my friend, you may not mect such 
a chance again; what do you say to five 
hundred pounds ?” 

‘“Dr. Falconer,” replied the man ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ either this is a very bad joke or 
you have lost your senses. For the last 
time I ask you to restore my property. If 
you do not, I will at once walk out of your 
house, and put the matter in the hands of 
the police. Give me what belongs to me, 
and let me go.” 

“Very well,” said Richard, “ you shall 
have it at once.” He left the room, and 
returned in a minute with the belt and 
pistol in his hands. He found his patient 
already half dressed. With frenzied haste 
he made a grasp at the belt, but Richard 
caught him by the wrist and held him as 
if in a vice, while he said sternly— 

‘Listen to me, madman! you act as if 
you think I want to rob you. Why, you 
idiot, if that had been my design, I need 
not have so much as lifted a finger; I had 
nothing to do but to sit still, and you 
would have been dead by this time, and 
nobody to ask a single question about you. 
Instead of that, I have brought you to my 
house, I have worked for hours to bring 
you round, I have restored you to life, and 
you repay me with insult and abuse. Even 
yet, if I wanted to possess myself of this 
precious belt, I should only have to go to 
the nearest magistrate and certify you 
insane, to have you shut up in a lunatic 
asylum for the rest of your days. Much 
attention they would pay there to your 
ravings about being robbed of gold and 
jewels! That is what I could do if I 
were the villain you think me. Take 
your belt and be ashamed of yourself, 
you ungrateful wretch!” and he flung it 
with a crash upon the floor. 

One of the pouches burst open and the 
guineas rolled out in a golden stream. 
With a shriek the owner flung himself 
upon his knees to clutch them, when his 
new-found strength failed him all at once 
and he rolled upon his face in a dead 
faint. 

Richard knelt down, turned him upon 
his back, and sprinkled a few drops from 
the water-jug upon his face. As he did 
so he was startled to hear a knock at the 

















door of the room. Going hastily to open 
it, he found Mary, in a dressing-gown, 
a taper in her hand, her eyes wide with 
anxious suspense. 

‘*Qh, Richard! I haven’t been able to 
sleep all night,” she cried, ‘‘ and just now 
What 
Is anything wrong?” 


I heard loud voices and a scream. 

has happened ? 
“Don’t 

Richard. 


be said 
‘“You have come just in time 
to help me in restoring this man, who 
has fainted. Is there any brandy in the 
cellarette ?” 
“Yes, just a 
and fetch it?” 
‘* Please do so.” 
She turned to go 
downstairs, 
Richard 
the 
made 


frightened, darling,” 


little. Shall I 


go 


and 
closed 
and 
to 
pick up the coins 
which 


door 
haste 


were 
scattered over the 
floor. ‘* Best she 
should not see 
them,” he said to 
himself as he re- 
turned them to 
the pouch and 
fastened the belt 
securely round the 
patient’s waist. 
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Richard looked. It was the little 
daguerreotype he had picked up in the 
man’s room and slipped into his pocket 
almost without looking at it. 

** Oh, that’s only a likeness of somebody 
that I found in his room we were 
leaving, and thought I had better take 
with me. Put it on the mantelpiece; he 
may want to have it again.” 


as 


‘** But, Richard, do you mean to say you 
don’t recognise it? Why, good heavens! 
don't you see it’s a likeness of mother ?” 

“Of your mother?” he 
snatching it from her hand. 


exclaimed, 
He held it 
close to the lamp, 
and had to turn 
it at several 
different angles 
before he 
catch the 
tints on the 
shining silver 
plate from which 
they seemed 
nearly obliter- 
ated; but when 
he did so he could 
not repress a loud 
exclamation of 
astonishment. 


could 
faded 


**It is she, sure 


enough! Noone 


could ever forget 

‘*Come in, Mary,” those long curls! 
in answer to And I’ve seen 
another knock. SHE WAS STANDING GAZING UPON SOMETHING her in just such a 
Ah! you have WHICH SHE HELD CLOSE TO THE LIGHT. bonnet—all round 


the brandy. Stop! 
not that way,” as she was putting a wineglass 
to his lips; ‘* he won’t be able to swallow. 
Just hand me my hypodermic case; you'll 
find it in my coat-pocket, hanging at the 
back of the door.” 

With practised quickness he prepared 
the syringe and injected a few drops into 
his patient’s arm. To his surprise Mary 
was not at his side to help him; and when 
he turned to look for her she was standing 
near the lamp, gazing with fixed eyes and 
parted lips upon something which she held 
ciose to the light. 

“Richard, Richard, look here!” she 
exclaimed excitedly. 





her face—I’m sure 
a hundred times! How extraordinary ! 
How on earth can he have come to have 
it?” 

““Why, Richard, how can you be so 
stupid ? don’t you see it’s Jack! our lost 
Jack, whom we have believed 
many years ! 
way 


dead so 
Oh, Jack, Jack, is this the 
we find you again? Poor, poor 
fellow, what miseries you must have passed 
through! But we will try and make it 
better for you now. Open your eyes, dear 
Jack! it is I, your little Molly, and we 
shall be so happy together again. Oh, 
Richard, make him come to; do your best 


now if you never did before.” 
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She was down on her knees beside him, 
trying to raise his head on her breast, 
chafing his hands, and covering his uncon- 
scious face with kisses. 

‘Softly, Mary, softly,” said Richard, 
gently restraining her. ‘Let his head 
rest on the floor; he will come round far 
quicker so. It is only an ordinary faint ; 
what he wants is plenty of air, and you are 
only smothering him. I will throw up the 
window—why, it’s broad day- 
light already! But are you 
quite sure it is your brother ? 
Why, it must be fifteen years 
since you saw him, and you 
were only a little girl then.” 

‘“That’s just why I didn’t 
know him at first; but now I 
can see his likeness to my 
father very plainly. Oh, it 
is he, sure enough; there 
can be no mistake.” 

‘See, the air is reviving 
him already,” said Richard. 
‘** Now, Mary, control your- 
self ; don’t speak to him till 
I tell you; I have something 
to say to him first. Put out 
the lamp, and sit down in 
that chair, away from the 
window. Come, now,” turn- 
ing to the patient, who had 
just opened his eyes with two 
or three deep sighs. ‘Sit 
up, Sergeant Wentworth!” 

‘““ Yes, Colonel!” cried the 
sergeant, raising himself me- 
chanically, and lifting his 
hand in a military salute. 
Suddenly his dazed eye 
cleared, and he looked round with keen, 
suspicious glance. ‘‘ Why, it’s the doctor! 
How do you know my I mean,” he 
stammered, suddenly conscious of having 
committed himself, “‘my name’s Ingram, 
not Wentworth.” 

‘Come, come, Jack Wentworth, don’t 
turn away your best friends. I know all 
about you, and here is your little sister 


Molly, just waiting to spring into your 
arms. 


Don’t tell her you don’t remember 
her ; she has been talking about you ever 
since we were married, and even after she 
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had a boy of her own, whom she would 
insist on naming after you.” 

“Oh, Jack, Jack;” cried Mary, running 
into his embrace; ‘‘ how do you think I 
could ever forget you? Don’t tell me you 
have forgotten me! Oh, Jack! what 
dreadful times you must have had! But 
we'll make you forget all your sorrows 
now.” 


** Molly, Molly, is it really you?” cried 


‘* HERE IT IS,” SAID JACK, SUDDENLY SLIPPING JIT OFF 


HIS OWN WAIST. 


the hardened soldier, actually bursting 
into tears. ‘“* Forget you, my little pet ? 
Why, you were the one memory that kept 
me from blowing out my brains a dozen 
times! And the one thing that made me 
save my plunder and scrape and starve in 
the midst of plenty—for I am rich, Molly, 
though I don’t look it—was the hope of 
being able to find you one day and share 
When I made 
my way home to the old place in York- 
shire, and found all the family were gone, 
and the only thing I could hear oi you 


my winnings with you. 




















was that you had married a doctor and 
were living no one could tell me where, I 
just started off in search of you, and for 
three weary years I have tramped nearly 
every road in England looking for you. 
It’s not likely I am going to say now I 
don’t remember you, my little Molly.” 

He turned to Richard with outstretched 
hand. ‘I hope you’ll forgive me for 
what I said just now. You had treated 
me the greatest kindness I ever 
received from anyone, and | repaid you 
with insult. But I was really not sane 
where that belt was concerned. 
quite right about it. I got the jewels in 
Burmah ; Lord, what a do it was! I will 
tell you the story one of these days. I 
don’t know yet myself what they are worth, 
but it is something fabulous. The 
session of them made a regular miser 


with 


You were 


pos- 
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“THE black shadow of impending war 

with Russia had darkened the 
Continent long before 1812. There were 
many causes at work to weaken and finally 
dissolve the alliance between Napoleon 
and the Czar. That the Emperor had 
unceremoniously jilted a Russian Princess 
for the marriage with Marie Louise was 
only one cause of quarrel. There were, also, 
the wholesale annexations by which the 
confines of France were vastly extended ; 
the Valais, part of Hanover, 
the Duchy of Oldenburg, all the sea-coast 
as far as the mouth of the Elbe. Again, 
Napoleon’s threat to restore Polish inde- 
pendence kept open a constant sore. But 
a chief cause of difference was the Con- 
tinental system. As far back as 1810 
Napoleon was at issue with the Czar about 
the restrictions on English trade. Alexander 
had followed his ally loyally in declaring 
war with England, and in closing his 
ports to her ships and her goods, but 
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of me, but I was thinking of Molly all 
the time. Now I have found her, and 
the half of them are hers; and as for 
the rest, why, if you can put up with the 
humours of a crotchety, testy old brother- 
in-law, I think I’ll end my wanderings 
here, and play the rich bachelor uncle 
with my nephews and nieces—and a lot 
more of them there will be, I hope; eh, 

“Why, Jack,” cried Mary, quite unable 
to understand, “how on earth can you 
play the rich uncle? And what 
belt you are talking about ?” 


is this 


“Here it is,” said Jack, suddenly slip- 
ping it off his own waist and buckling it 
around hers. ‘Feel the weight of that! 
You just keep it for me, and whenever I 
want anything out of it, I will come and 
ask you for it.” 





NAPOLEON. 


OF RUSSIA 








he claimed to control the commerce of 
his country and the apportionment of 
duties as he pleased. This war of tariffs 
was becoming a madness with Napoleon. 
New decrees were issued with bewildering 
rapidity, imposing heavy percentages on 
imported goods, prescribing seizures that 
ruined honest traders, and 


were main- 
tained by whole armies acting as 
Customs House officers. These severe 


penalties in some measure recouped the 
Treasury for the due 
smuggling was universal 

profitable. alone in 
refused to accept Napoleon's 
laws, to observe his despotic regulations 
for trade, and Napoleon at length realised 
that if the Czar was to be bent to his will, 
it must be by force of arms. He could 
not tolerate opposition now when he was, 
or believed himself, the undisputed master 
of the world. 

Let us consider what his power was at 


immense _ losses 
to contraband : 


and 


very Russia 


Furope 
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this time, and how it maintained. 
Save for the desultory combat in Spain 
there was peace throughout his Empire, 
such peace as the bully imposes by the 
sheer weight of his sovereign strength. 
Europe was almost entirely at his feet; 
nearly every nation owed him allegiance ; 
his creatures sat on their 
thrones. Coercion was the penalty of 
resisting his authority. The Pope would 
not declare war with England, being 
forbidden, as he pleaded, by his faith ; 
forthwith the heir of St. Peter was thrust 
from his holy seat and held a prisoner. 
Russia was restive, and must accept the 
arbitrament of the sword. This universal 
submission had been gained by ruthless 
severity ; it was maintained by a watchful 
control that paralysed all independence 
and placed all State resources at the 
absolute disposal of France. The colossal 
fabric of Napoleon’s empire could only be 
sustained by onerous and arbitrary exac- 
tions : 


was 


and vassals 


contributions were levied upon all 
his allies and subjects, in war material, 
military contingents, cash. We shall see 
how mixed and polyglot was the vast army 
he presently led into Russia, 
Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, Wirtemberg, 
Italy, even Spain, swelled its ranks to 
share its fortunes, its short-lived triumphs, 
and ultimate collapse. 

The wasting and perpetual blood tax 
was not the whole price that France paid 
for her greatness. She had surrendered 
her freedom entirely into the hands of a 
jealous tyrant, and was hopelessly, abjectly 
enslaved. And must 


silence. 


how 


she suffer in sub- 
missive 
with an 


nothing ; 


The Press was gagged 
that missed 
the police, wielded by the un- 
scrupulous Savary, made wholesale seizures, 
as when Madame de Staél’s work on Ger- 
many was suppressed, the sheets burnt, 
and their outspoken writer expelled from 
France. She supposed that her crime was 
to have omitted Napoleon’s name from her 
book, but Savary told her that there could 
be no place in it ‘‘ worthy of the Emperor,” 
that her work was “not French, and that 


alert censorship 


the air of her native country was not good 


for her.” The handful of newspapers 
permitted to appear might be profitably 
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worked in the absence of competition, 
but they were saddled with the endowment 
of other literature, and had to pay pen- 
sions, which such eminent writers as 
Monge, Chenier, and Bernardin St. Pierre 
did not blush to accept. The right of 
private as well as public speech was for- 
bidden. The most elaborate and widely 
extended espionage prevailed, worked by 
a shameless secret police, which reported 
everything they heard, magnifying mere 
trifles into overt attacks upon Napoleon 
and his régime. The Emperor was easily 
outraged; his arm was far-reaching; a 
chance expression idly uttered in Vienna 
or Berlin met swift reproof, and nearly 
certain punishment. How can those who 
still worship their great idol excuse a 
system that filled the State prisons with 
political offenders, condemned for a 
crooked look or a mere whisper of dis- 
sent? These prisons were multiplied, 
they were established both at home and 
abroad, and were always full; there were 
Ham, Saumur, the Chateau d’If, Lands- 
krona, Pierrechatel, Fenestrelle, Campiano, 
and Vincennes. Imprisonment depended 
upon the will of the Emperor alone, and 
this arbitrary ruler had once posed as the 
apostle of universal freedom ! 

Discontent was already rife, although it 
mostly grumbled and rumbled under- 
ground. France chafed bitterly at the 
restrictions on trade ; she was sorely tried 
by the Continental system, and by the 
complete paralysis of her maritime com- 
merce. Except on a few enterprising 
privateers, the French flag was not seen 
on the high seas ; her harbours were filled 
with dismantled shipping, rotting from 
disuse. Far more bitter was the repining 
at the conscription which, with ravening 
and unappeasable appetite, was devouring 
the youth and manhood of the country. 
Lanfrey quotes two facts in proof of the 
terror and hatred inspired by the exigencies 
of military service. The cost of a substi- 
tute was 8ooof., or £320, and there were 
in 1811 80,000 conscrits réfractaires, men 
on whom the lot had fallen, but who had 
absconded or were in hiding to avoid 


service. At this time a network of police- 
stations covered the land, and recruits, 
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these new candidates for glory, were 
marched to their garrisons from point to 
point, chained and under the escort of the 
gendarmes. To diminish this increasing 
number of absentees, a scheme was devised 
for quartering troops in the domiciles of 


those families whose sons had deserted. 
This system was soon developed by the 
formation of columns, that 
terrorised districts, and were known from 
their exactions as colonnes infernales. Such 
were the means adopted to raise that 


army of Russia that was 


movable 


magnificent 
doomed to. de- 
struction. 
Preparations 
had long been 
afoot for this gi- 
gantic enterprise, 
the disastrous con- 
sequences of 
which 
the daring spirit 
that had planned 
it and contributed 


enveloped 


his 
The 
which 
Napoleon had col- 
lected for the in- 


argely to 
downfall. 
army 


Russia 
half a 
men : 
it was the largest 
armed force that 
had taken the field 
since Xerxes had 
his myriads 
against 


vasion of 
exceeded 
million of 


MADAME 


From the Picture by F. 


sent 
Greece. Speaking more 
cisely, it consisted of 500,000 infantry, 
But only 
a third of these numbers were French ; 
the balance 


pre- 
100,000 cavalry, and 1300 guns. 


was made up of contingents 
furnished by all the subject Powers. It 
was formed in ten army under 
some of Napoleon’s most famous marshals, 
although Soult, Marmont, and Suchet 
absent in Spain. The Imperial 
Guard was in Napoleon’s own hands; 
Murat, King of Naples, commanded all 
the cavalry ; Schwarzenberg the Austrians, 
Poniatowski the Poles, Prince Eugéne the 
army of Italy. 


corps, 


were 


The army was organised 


DE STAEL. 


with great nicety and completeness. No 
point was too minute for the attention of 
the greatest military the 
world known. and 
momentous dealt 
with in a prescient and comprehensive 
spirit. But he could 
the 
making war on such a gigantic 

The most careful elaboration of 
machinery was powerless to create supplies 


administrator 
The 


questions 


has largest 


most were 
would 
difficulties inseparable 


not, or 
not, foresee 
from 


scale. 


where they did not exist, and a prime 
cause of failure 


the want of food. 


his approaching was 


““Qu’on ne me 
parle pas des 
vivres” was a 
favourite phrase 
with the 
mander 


com- 
first 
made war support 
war. He had not 
yet waged it in a 


Ww ho 


sterile and inhos- 
pitable country, 
where his com- 
missariat, his 
well-planned In- 
had 
work 
upon, and he paid 
the penalty by the 
untold sufferings 


tendance, 
nothing to 


of his army in that 
terrible retreat. 
Some idea of that 
Intendance—of 
the 
expeditionary 


Gerard. re 
civil depart- 
the army — is 


given us by de 


ments of 


Fezensac, who was one 


of Berthier’s aides-de-camp in the early 
When the Prince 
reviewed it at 


stages of the campaign. 
of Neufchatel (Berthier 
Wilna, the Intendance looked like an 
army in battle array, with its hundreds of 
high officials—ordonnateurs, inspecteurs aux 
revues, and commissatres de guerre; its 
hospital services—doctors, surgeons, and 
officers in 
and 
and 


commissariat 
he st of 
despite 


dispe nsers ; its 
branch, its 
eve 
of the 


same 


every artificers 
the zeal 
Intendant-General,” 
authority, ‘‘this 


workmen. 
talents 
the 


Savs 


enormous 
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department was useless from the beginning, 
and actually hurtful at the end of the cam- 
paign.” 


Ihe army was indeed greatly 


hampered by its overgrown camp-follow- 
ing; it marched with a monstrous tail of 
baggage wagons, pack animals, led horses, 
and servants of all descriptions. 

The French army, moving gradually 
forward to the frontier, overflowed Prussia, 
and Berlin became a French garrison, 
The 
destination of the advancing troops was 


commanded by a French general. 


the Niemen, aiong which they concen- 
trated in the early part of June. Mean- 
while Napoleon had summoned his suite 
of subject sovereigns to attend him at 
Dresden, and they came, with homage on 
their lips and hatred in their hearts, to 
increase the lustre of his Court. There 
were the Emperor of Austria, the Kings of 
Prussia and Saxony, the royalties of his 
own family and creation, the Kings of 
Westphalia and Naples, the Viceroy of 
Italy, and a crowd of minor potentates. 
The sharp contrast between the pomp and 
pageantry of this vainglorious display and 
the Emperor’s return to Paris seven months 
later has often struck the philosophic mind. 
He crept back then to the Tuileries humbly 
in a hackney cab, the first of the few poor 
stricken fugitives who alone remained of 
his proud hosts, and the perishing remnant 
whom he had abandoned in their misery. 
He had now nearly justified Decrés’ pre- 
diction to Marmont : “ You, of course, are 
satisfied because you have been made a 
marshal. You see everything at its best. 
Shall I tell you the real truth—shall I 
unveil the future ? 
quite mad. 


The Emperor is mad, 
He will ruin us all, many as 
we are, and everything will end in a 
frightful catastrophe.” 

In the early stages of the invasion it 
seemed all plain sailing, except for the 
scarcity of supplies, and this, as has been 
said, did not trouble Napoleon. Yet it 
was a part of the enemy’s plan to lay 
waste their own country and retire into 
the depths of Russia. There little 
doubt that the moral effect of Wellington’s 
retreat upon Torres Vedras was felt even 
by the Czar Alexander, and that he readily 
accepted the advice tendered him by the 


is 


BONAPARTE. 


Swedish General, Armfeldt, to play the 
same waiting game. It is stated, rather 
loosely, that this plan was more acci- 
dental than deliberately conceived, that 
the retreat before the advancing French 
was inevitable, and not a de 
At the same time the continued 
was most distasteful to many 
although its wisdom was 
acknowledged and approved by the higher 
strategists, the army and the nation wanted 
to fight, and were greatly disheartened 
by these long retrograde movements. But 
Alexander's intentions were known and 
revealed the year previous, as early as 
July 1811, when Almquist, the French 
Minister at Stockholm, reported them to 
Napoleon, but in vain. ‘The Emperor 
would not He thought to 
practise the strategy of his earlier wars, 
to pour his mammoth legions into Russia 
with the old lightning-like promptitude, 
to dictate terms in Moscow after a short 


TUSE 
guerre. 
retreat 
Russians ; 


be warned. 


month of dazzling victories, as he had 
done already in Turin, Milan, Vienna, 
and Berlin. 

Now the and the 
opponents stood facing each other, the 
Czar’s although he had long 
expected* war, fell short of his enemy’s. 
He had barely 200,000 men against the 
400,000 who crossed the Niemen in the 
latter end of June 1812. The Russians had 
three armies in the field. The first, under 
Barclay de Tolly, 100,000 infantry and 
30,000 cavalry, watched the Niemen north 
of Wilna; the second, under Bagration, 
50,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, was to 
the south of Bresenc, on the Bug; the 
third, under Tournaseff, 40,000 infantry 
and 14,000 cavalry, was still further south 
in Volhynia. 


when die was cast 


forces, 


Napoleon’s first movements were rapid. 
He got six corps across the Niemen, at 
Kovno and Grodno, on June 24; one 
other corps crossed at Tilsit to cover the 
left flank, two more at Bresenc, on the Bug, 
to operate on the right. He was at Wilna 
in strength four days later, and had 
succeeded in striking in between the first 
and second Russian armies,his object being 
to separate and keep them apart. At his 
advance the first fell back to the entrenched 
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NAPOLEON BESTOWING A DECORATION UPON A BRAVE SOLDIER. 


From the Original Painting in the Gallery at Versaiiies. 
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camp of Drissa, and then to Polotsk, both 
on the Dwina. Bagration, with the second 
army, reached Bobinsk, on the Beresina, 
pursued, but only slowly, by Jerome 
Bonaparte. 

The French now halted seventeen days 
at Wilna. Their leader was no longer the 


vigorous conqueror of Italy, the victor of 


Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Wagram. He 
has here all the old strategical advan- 
tages of a central position from which he 
might turn superior numbers to overwhelm 
the enemy’s fractions, but he fails to seize 
them. He is engaged with Polish dele- 
gates, who urge him to reconstitute their 
kingdom, with balls and (fétes, with 
visionary hopes that negotiations may 
turn towards peace. Yet the season is 
drawing on; it is a far cry to Moscow, 
and he can hardly prevent the concentra- 
tion of the Russian armies, while his own 
is already dwindling away ; sick, stragglers, 
and marauders have reduced it now to 
300,000 men. 

On July 12, Davoust, who had super- 
seded Jerome, continued to pres3 Bagration 
more actively. Combats ensued, but in 
the end the Russians were driven behind 
the Dnieper. Four days later Napoleon 
moved from Wilna to Glubokoe, meaning 
to turn Barclay’s left; but Barclay was 
gone, retiring on Vitebsk. Napoleon 
followed, reaching Vitebsk on July 27, 
and here he hoped to engage. But again 
the Russians fell back, now to Smolensko, 
where the two armies, Barclay’s and 
Bagration’s, effected a junction on Aug. 3, 
and Napoleon’s advantage ceased. 

There was some fighting now, both on 
the right and the left, without decisive 
results; and the main Russian army in 
the centre advanced from Smolensko 
against Napoleon, who hoped, by cross- 
ing the Dnieper and taking them in 
the rear, to bring on a great battle. 
But again the Russians eluded him, 
barely in time to save Smolensko, 
then continued their retreat towards 
Moscow. It was here at Smolensko, as 
previously at Vitebsk, that Napoleon 
showed much doubt and uneasiness. He 
had effected nothing as yet; there had 
been no dazzling successes, his army 
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already suffered, and was out of hand, he 
had left doubtful friends and disaffection 
in his rear, the season was fast drawing 
on. He hesitated to advance farther, and 
yet went forwards. 

The battle for which he pined became 
possible at last, and was fought at Boro- 
dino. Public clamour in Russia had so 
loudly denounced the policy of retreat 
that a change was made in commanders, 
Kutusoff, a general advanced in years, 
replaced Barclay de Tolly, and his orders 
were to stand his ground. Kutusoff took 
up a strong position covering Moscow, 
where the French attacked him on Sept. 6, 
and the great battle was fought with 
immense carnage, yet doubtful results. 
Napoleon had been pressed to throw all 
his weight upon the Russian left, but he 
hesitated to use up his last reserves for 
that purpose on the sound plea that he 
was 2500 miles from home. Had he been 
the general of early days he would have 
risked more and achieved more; as it was, 
the Russians withdrew to a second position, 
and then returned on and through Moscow, 
which Napoleon occupied on Sept. 15. 

It was an empty conquest. The ancient 
capital of All the Russias was a howling 
wilderness, deserted by its inhabitants, 
sacrificed by Kutusoff, who preferred to 
keep his army intact. Now followed the 
conflagration, the firing of the city, the 
deliberate project of its Governor, Rostop- 
chin, although the work was completed 
by incendiaries. Moscow was a ruin 
still smoking, a grim object-lesson foi 
Napoleon of the unyielding character 
of his foe. He found the same disposition 
in the chief of the State, even now with 
the French in his capital; the Czar 
Alexander refused to treat, and Napoleon 
was called upon to make a momentous 
decision. He was faced with a terrible 
problem: if he held his ground, it would 
be with no hope of supplying his army 
during the dread winter now near at hand; 
if he retreated, he admitted his failure 
before all the world. 

On Oct. 19 he began the famous retreat, 
more fruitful in human suffering, more 
destructive of life, than anything known in 
history. The day previous Napoieon held 
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a great review in the Kremlin, where his 
starving troops, with the finest soldierly 
spirit, turned out as if on parade in Paris. 
But their shrunken numbers told the plain 
story, and eye-witnesses declare that the 
Emperor’s overwhelming anxieties were 
his face. The direction of 
Napoleon’s march was now southward, to 
gain the richer and unexhausted country, 
but the Russians, now greatly reinforced, 
were waiting for him, and after a struggle 
at Malo-Jaroslawitz, turned them off that 
road on to the old line by Smolensko, 
which they reached on Nov. 9. Already 
the French had lost all semblance of an 
army. The march 
across the vast plains 
was like that of an 
Eastern caravan. 
Miles and miles of 
vehicles of all 
scriptions, droskies 
and common 
among wagons, and 
the elegant 
Carriages, all 
charged with food, 
for every man had 
to fend for himself. 
It was hoped that 
rations would be 
found at Smolensko 
it had been one of 
the great 
dépots, and the troops would have rushed 
in to help themselves. Napoleon in person 
occupied the town with his Imperial Guard, 
who were well supplied, but the collapse of 
the Intendance prevented any regular issue 
to the rest, and there was great confusion, 
which ended in a general pillage, when the 
food for months was wasted in a few hours. 
After Smolensko the French army, with 
the exception of the Imperial Guard, was 
completely disorganised, but Napoleon, 
after fighting an action at Krasnoi to clear 
his road retired on Orcha, leaving Ney 
with the 3rd corps, as a rearguard. The 
intrepid and skilful general brought in his 
force to Orcha on Nov. 20, sadly dimin- 
ished after many fierce combats and in 
passage of the Dnieper across ice. By 


visible on 


de- 


carts 


most 
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advance 
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this time the grand army was reduced from 
250,000 to 10,000 men, and had Kutusoff 
been smarter at Krasnoi, he would prob- 
ably have surrounded the Imperial Guard 
and made Napoleon prisoner. But now, 
on Nov. 23, two French corps that had 
held the Dwina joined, and raised the 
whole force to numbers variously stated at 
from 18,000 to 20,000 men. 

Napoleon now made for the Beresina 
river, which he crossed in the presence 
of the enemy. It was a masterly operation, 
but entailed a frightful loss of life, largely 
from the severity of the weather. Throw- 
ing three bridges across above Borisow, he 
passed three corps 
to the right bank, 
under cover of a 
fourth on the left. 
Those across fought 
a defensive action 
while the whole 
were gradually with- 
drawn, and the re- 
treat was continued 
on Wilna, which was 
reached on Dec. 9. 
But Napoleon had 
himself left the 
shattered remnant 
of his forces at 
Smorgoni on _ the 
6th, and hurried 
off to Paris post 
haste. He must make head now against 
this stupendous disaster, which clearly 
imperilled his throne. It was not the 
only misfortune in this terrible year. The 
news of Wellington’s victory at Sala- 
manca reached him on the night of 
Borodino, with the reoccupation of Madrid. 
Now, too, his lukewarm allies quickly 
abandoned him. The Prussian army 
went over to the Russians en masse; the 
Austrian corps under Schwarzenberg made 
a separate peace with the Russians, and 
retired to Austrian territory. These, with 
Macdonald’s corps, had not been engaged, 
and so had escaped the general catastrophe, 
but the total losses of Napoleon’s army 
have been estimated at half a million of 
men. p Te Pes 





THE COMING 


()* either side of the roads that skirted 
and traversed the Forest of Sher- 
wood, a very army of men were busy with 
hook and hatchet and saw, for it was the 
order of the King, and now made the law 
of the land, that for a given space on 
either side of every highroad, every bush 
and all the undergrowth should be cleared 
away, so that no robber might find cover 
and the subjects of the King might go 
their ways in peace. All day under the 
broiling summer sun the work went on. 
Half-fed, half-fainting with fatigue, with 
anger flaming in their eyes, the men 
worked till sundown. One heard the rasp 
of the saw, the heavy thud as the tree fell, 
the creaking of the clumsy carts along the 
deep ruts of the ill-made road. 

The night followed with bright moon- 
light. It was cooler now, and travelling 
was more pleasant. A wealthy merchant 
of York, with a great retinue and long 
lines of baggage-mules, made his way 


towards Nottingham. He blessed the 


OF 


THE KING. 


name of the King for what had been done. 
No need now to watch anxiously the dark 
shadow of the tangled bushes on either 
side of the road—all were laid low. There 
was no cover for the robber. If he wished 
to attack he must show himself, and when 
he showed himself the merchant would 
have time to make ready. There would 
be no more of those sudden surprises in 
which the outlaws of Sherwood delighted, 
when the attack sprang up at once and at 
many different points, and panic and flight 
and ruin followed. Once more the mer- 
chant loudly and emphatically blessed the 
wisdom of the King. But as he and his 
train came round a bend in the road, 
he ceased his expressions of satisfac- 
tion. For it seemed that when the 
King’s array of discontented labourers had 
finished their toil for the day others had 
taken their place and had performed a far 
different work. Right across the road and 
across the open space on either side of it 
was built up a huge barrier. Great trunks 
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of trees had been brought there on rollers, 
and bush and gorse had been piled on 
them, interwoven and entangled so that 
the barrier was impenetrable. The boldest 
of the merchant’s men rode up to it and 
examined it carefully, then came back to 
his master with the ill news. There was 
no possibility of forcing their way through, 
and, moreover, there was no saying what 
might be—or who might be—on the other 
side of the barrier. Then the merchant 
gave up blessing and fell to cursing. 
’Twas idle, he said, to clear the land on 
either side of the road in this way, leaving 
behind the very material which would 
best serve the outlaws’ purpose. A good 
work half finished, he protested, was worse 
than a bad work finished. His man waited 
till the storm had passed, and then pointed 
out that they were now very near to 
Nottingham, that the animals were spent 
and needed rest, that though it might 
be dangerous to go round by the end 
of the barrier it 
ous to remain 


were more 
where 


danger- 
they were, and 


a flat impossibility for them to go back 


again. The merchant grumbled, but he 
could not deny the force of what had been 
told him. Slowly, with many precautions, 
with every available weapon ready to hand, 
and with the most precious of his treasure 
entirely surrounded by his men, he made 
his way off the road down to the dark spot 
among the trees, where it seemed that the 
barrier ended. 

And the next day the merchant of York, 
clothed in the merest rags, with but two 
of his men left, and with none of his mules 
and none of his treasure, made his way, 
limping and footsore, into the crowd in 
Nottingham market-place. 

* * * * 

In due time the news was brought to 
the King, and the King was angry. He 
swore a great oath that since he was so 
ill served by those scurvy knaves whom he 
had put in authority in Nottingham and 
Mansfield that the peace and quietude of 
his subjects were daily and nightly im- 
perilled, he would himself, taking with 
him a goodly number of archers, enter 
Sherwood and capture the outlaws. It 
was no knightly enterprise, the halo of the 


ROBIN HOOD AND 


HIS MERRY MEN 


Crusade was not over it, but the humiliation 
of thinking that for all these years Robin 
Hood and his men had defied the law, 
and in so doing had defied the King, was 
unbearable. Word was sent to the Sheriff 
that the King’s arrival might shortly be 
expected, and that it would go ill with the 
Sheriff if, when he arrived, he did not find 
every highroad properly cleared on either 
side and the trees and brushwood that had 
been cut down burned or carried away. 
Thereupon the Sheriff, blind-mad with 
fear, redoubled his exertions, and _ that 
army of men that toiled in the forest 
toiled longer and later and harder, until 
they dropped at their work and cursed 
both King and Sheriff. And all these 
things came to the ear of Robin Hood, 
and he smiled pleasantly, but somewhat 
grimly. 

However, all was in order on the King’s 
arrival, and at his Majesty's brief words oj 
approval the Sheriff beamed. He took 
heart to mention the fact that he had a 
scheme, one which, if modesty did not 
forbid him to say so, was devised with a 
certain cunning. 

Somewhere stored away at the back of 
his head, the Sheriff had a complacent 
and deep-rooted belief that, though in 
some respects he might be wanting, as, 
for instance, in energy and agility, he was 
nevertheless a devil of a fellow at making 
a plot. The lapse of years might have 
made him slow and somnolent, but it had 
also made him wise. Indeed, it was the 
merest luck—and bitter bad luck—that he 
had not cleared Sherwood of these robbers 
long before. Much, he wac convinced, 
might be done by an ambush; and as he 
had more than once fallen-jnto an ambush 
himself, carefully prepared for him by 
Robin Hood, he spoke on this point with 
some experience. He was now about to 
retaliate and to set an ambush for Robin. 
There was, the usual initial 
difficulty. It is an excellent fine thing 
to plant your hundred men-at-arms in 
hiding at a certain spot, and to fall upon 
the enemy when he passes that way; 
but this can be done with less ease when 
you have not the slightest knowledge by 
what way the enemy intends to pass. 


of course, 
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THE KING WAS ANGRY. HE SWORE A GREAT OATH THAT HE WOULD HIMSELF 
CAPTURE THE OUTLAWS. 














































































































































































































































































































364 ROBIN HOOD 
However, the Sheriff had got over that diffi- 
culty. He had realised that an important 
part of the trap is the bait. By night small 
numbers of men were to be sent into the 
forest, who would meet just at that point 
of the road where the merchant of York 
had met with his mishap. There, in the 
morning, they would be massed together 
in hiding, waiting to fall upon Robin as 
soon as he himself. The bait 
would arrive in the morning—a train of 
mules that seemed to be heavy laden, a 
fat abbot, and but few followers. These 
would encamp by the roadside in some 
disorder; the drinking - horn would go 
round, half of them would appear to be 


asleep. 


showed 


Robin could not possibly miss 
such an opportunity as this, and no sooner 
would his men fall upon the abbot and his 
treasure than the men-at-arms would dash 
forth from their ambush. The King 
approved the scheme: the only fault he 
had to find was that it had not been tried 
before. 

In due course the men-at-arms made 
their way to the point agreed upon, took 
up their position, and waited for the bait 
to be set. The morning drew on; the 
abbot and his mules did not arrive. They 
waited until the evening, and still there 
was no sign of them. The bait was as 
good as human wit could devise; the 
trouble was that Robin Hood had taken it 
before it ever reached the trap. 

The King was now grown somewhat 
impatient of schemes, and though the 
Sheriff had others as good or better to 


propose, he could get no hearing for 
them. The King was determined to 


make a thorough search through the whole 
of Sherwood, and to effect by numbers and 
force what cunning had failed to do. 
Sherwood was a great forest, and more 
men were needed than were immediately 
at the King’s disposal. Proclamation was 
therefore made by the crier in the market- 
place, and many stout yeomen volunteered 
to take part in the man-hunt. And when 
no more volunteers came in, many were 
impressed into the service. The search 
lasted for three days. The bracken was 
trodden down, the frightened deer sped 
away to the hills, many men were lost 


AND 












HIS MERRY MEN, 
in the swamps, and late at night stragglers 
from the main body were hunted down by 
wolves; but Robin Hood was not found. 
And this was the more remarkable because 
he was in Sherwood the whole of the time, 
not skulking in his the 
King angrily marching, 


secret Cave as 
suggested, but 
with head erect, in the open. For among 
the first of those who volunteered for the 
service were Robin Hood and Friar Tuck, 
suitably disguised. At the end of the 
three days the King would speak to no one. 
He sat brooding angrily over his failure. 

The first day that the King rode forth 
again was as fair a morning as is to be 
found in an English summer. The faintest 
grey mist hung over the land, but over- 
head the sky The sun beat 
fiercely down, and wayfarers took the 
shady side of the road. Many had gathered 
in the streets of Nottingham to see the 
King pass. And as he passed one darted 
forth from the crowd, a woman, old and 
bent. 

“The King!” she cried 
would speak with the King!” 

In a moment she had been forced back 
again into the crowd. 

The King turned round. 

“Let that 
said. 


was clear. 


shrilly, ‘I 


woman come forward,” he 


She approached, somewhat breathless 
by this time. 

‘*T bear a message for the King,” she 
said, ‘‘from him whom the King seeks. 
And none must overhear what I have to 
say.” 

The dignified and courtly baron who 
rode by the King’s side went forward and 
whispered a word in his ear: ‘‘ Treachery !”’ 

“I do not yet fear old women,” the King 
replied, and with an impatient gesture he 
motioned those who attended him to with- 
draw. And there, in the middle of the 
street, the old woman told her story, briefly 
enough. 

“This morning, about sunrise, as I 
passed through Sherwood, Robin Hood 
met me and bade me to say if the King 
came to Sherwood alone he should then of 
a surety find Robin Hood. And, moreover, 
he gave me this piece of gold to take the 
message.” 
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The King laughed. 

“The King,” he said, ‘“‘ should do no 
less than an outlaw. The message is good; 
you shall have two pieces of gold, woman, 
for the telling of it and—for not talking 
about it then or henceforward.” 

As she murmured her thanks he 
beckoned the baron to his side, and bade 
him pay her. Then the woman went back 
into the crowd again, and the riders passed 
on—on until they had left Nottingham 
behind them, and their horses broke into 
a gallop on the level velvety turf. 

Suddenly, under the shadow of a tree, 
the King alighted from his horse. 

““Leave me,” he said. ‘‘Go back to 
Nottingham, and take my horse with you. 
I shall be with you again ere sunset.” 

There was a little hesitation, but the 
order was peremptory, and it was obeyed. 
No sooner was he left alone than the King 
turned off from the track, walking aimlessly 
in the deep shadow of the forest, waiting 


to see what would happen to him, ready, if 


need were, to meet treachery and overcome 
it: he wasa tall man, proud and self-reliant. 

The day drew on, and still he wan- 
dered. He had met no man but here and 
there a woodcutter or keeper of the forest, 
that eyed him curiously. He had begun 
to think that he was fooled ; that this was 
but -an idle trick of Robin’s, and he grew 
angry. He had also grown hungry, but 
this mattered but little to an old cam- 
paigner. He had been hungry before; he 
had rarely been fooled before. He was 
glad when he heard at a little distance the 
ripple of a running stream, for the sun had 
burned him, and his throat was dry. He 
found the stream, and, kneeling beside it, 
drank eagerly. Even as he drank he was 
conscious that somebody was watching 
him, and when he raised his head again 
he was scarce surprised to see three stout 
fellows dressed in rags, with hatchets in 
their hands, standing hard by and watching 
him intently. 

** Alms, master, alms! 
the three threateningly. 
The King laughed. 

“It is for the rich to give alms,” he 
replied. ‘* Do the rich go through Sher- 
wood on foot, as I do? Do they drink 


” said the first of 


ROBIN HOOD AND 


HIS MERRY MEN. 


water from the stream, as I do ? 
stomachs empty, as mine is? 
elsewhere !” 


Are their 
Seek alms 


The first beggar spoke again. 


‘Do they wear gold rings on their 
hands,” he asked, ‘as you do?” 

The King glanced down at the heavy 
signet-ring which had betrayed him. 

‘*See,” he ‘let us, for pure 
fantasy, suppose that I am rich; but who 
are you that ask for alms? Why stand ye 
all the day idle? You are stout fellows, 
you carry your hatchets in your hand; go 
and seek for work, and those that work 
shall eat. It is for the old and feeble to 
ask for alms.” 

“Work!” exclaimed the beggar with a 
‘Our stomachs are 
For days and 
toiled, sleepless and 


said, 


overfull of 

nights have we 
half-fed, to make 
ready against the arrival of our lord the 
King—a curse upon him.” 

“Know you,” said the King authori- 
tatively, “that it is to the King you 
speak ?”’ 


sneer. 
work. 


‘‘We neither know nor care—a curse 
upon him again. We speak with one who 
shall either give us alms or die for his 
refusal.” 

And with these words the beggar flung 
himself upon the King. The King was 
strong and agile, and the beggar fell 
before one blow of his hard fist, rolling 
back into the stream. There were still 
two others left. They separated, so that 
the King stood between them, and then 
closed in on him slowly and furtively with 
their hatchets, ready to strike. 

Even as they drew near, two arrows 
whizzed through the air, one after the 
other, and each found its mark. The 
men fell dead at the King’s feet, and the 
King, as he turned, heard the loud and 
shrill sound of the outlaw’s horn. Forth 
from the brushwood—alone, erect, with 
bare head—strode Robin Hood. 

Robin Hood bowed low—the sign that 
he recognised the King. The King looked 
at him intently, and then at the bodies of 
the two dead men at his feet. 

* But unarmed?” he said. 
‘These arrows served me in good stead, 


you are 


and I would know who directed them.” 
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“It was I, Robin Hood, that had that 
honour. But since it ill became me to 
appear before the King with bow in hand 
I gave it to one of my fellows that stood 
with me.” 

The King smiled. 

“Know you that for these many days 
past I have hunted you and, had I found you, 
would have hanged you on nearest tree ?” 

‘*T know it,” said Robin. 

‘“‘ And yet, when I find you at last, your 
first act is to save my life!” 

** Aye,” replied Robin, “ for this time it 
was at my own petition that you came. I 
crave your pardon that you have been kept 
so long awaiting me. However, here I am 
at last, and ready to do the King’s pleasure.” 

For a moment the King seemed per- 
plexed; then, with a sudden smile— 

“‘T have already said once this day that 
a King can do no less than an outlaw. 
You gave me my life and I give you your 
pardon. And as for the King’s pleasure, 
since he has now walked this forest for two 
hours and gone fasting, it is his pleasure 


that you show him what cheer you outlaws 
keep.” 
‘* That 


have foreseen,” said 
Robin; ‘indeed, he that carried my bow 
is already gone to bid them prepare such 
humble fare as I may set before you.” 

‘** Lead then,” said the King, “I follow 
you.” 

And so it happened that, as the day 
grew to a close, the King ate of his own 
venison and was served by the outlaw on 
bended knee. And afterwards, when those 
few of Robin’s men that had been in 
uttendance had withdrawn, the King and 
Robin spoke for long. 

It was dark when the King returned to 
Nottingham. 


% % % % 


also I 


said the 
meditatively. 


“Then he comes with us ?” 
his chin 
“For now long?” 


Baron, rubbing 


HIS MERRY MEN. 


‘*For so long as our wars last, or for so 
long as he will. But he is not one with 
whom one dictates terms—a man _ that 
leads because he is by nature a leader, 
who slays the King’s deer, harries the 
King’s subjects, yet is the friend of the 
poor, has saved the King’s life, and regards 
not the full pardon when it is offered to 
him. Nay, he went further. He said 
that he had put his own justice above the 
injustice of the world, and that it was a 
part of the injustice of the world that the 
forest should grow up for me alone, and 
the wild-fowl fly for my hawks alone, and 
the deer breed and grow fat only for my 
sport and my table.” 

“An impudent fellow,” said the Baron. 
“If I may say so, my liege, an impudent 
fellow!” 

‘“‘ Nay,” said the King, ‘‘ he spoke many 
a hard truth, but all with due courtesy. 
Men that speak with him come under the 
spell. I, like the rest, know that he should 
have been born a King.” 

“But his men, they 
him, surely they should be 
hand !” 

‘““That may be, but not yet, for at this 
present I am sworn not to raise my hand 
against them, and they, on their part, are 
sworn to leave Sherwood. What is one to 
fear from them? Strike off the head, and 
the body dies. They are strong men and 
good archers, but without their leader they 
will become as nothing. Haply, some of 
them will of their own accord follow him 
and do good service with him in our war. 
And if not, they will quarrel among them- 
selves ; they will become disbanded, and 
we shall hear of them no more.” 

Then the Baron remained silent; but 
as he thought to himself he shook his 
head. 

And on the next day the King went south, 
whither his affairs called him. 

And Robin Hood with him. 


that follow 
taken in 





THE WRITING-MASTER 


By J. D. 


\ 7 OWADAYS we are divinely careless, 
N contemptuous even, of penman- 
ship; and when in obscure streets we 
chance to notice the business announce- 
ment of the writing-master, our feelings 
are hardly those of respect. This is 
particularly the case when the aforesaid 
business announcement is accompanied 
by the offer to teach ‘“‘a good style of 
handwriting ” in a given number of 
lessons. Only on one condition do we 
bestow a second thought upon the cali- 
grapher, and that is when he is good 
enough to hang out a glass case contain- 
ing specimens of his pupils’ writing before 
and after ‘‘ treatment.” These are generally 
amusing from their very naiveté. The 
usual form of testimonial is like unto the 
journalistic “‘ pillory” or parallel extract. 
Side by side are two slips of paper. The 
first is inscribed in a ‘hand so villainous 
that the spectator must perforce admire 
the instructor’s courage in tackling such 
apparently hopeless subjects, for the pupil, 
with charming candour, declares: ‘‘ This is 
a specimen of my handwriting before I 
took a course of twelve lessons in pen- 
manship from Mr. Macscribbler.” The 
second document is more marvellous still, 
for there the disciple now makes con- 
fession in a hand of fearful and wonderful 
zig-zag that this is a specimen of his 
handwriting after he took, The 
melancholy between all the 


etc. 


similarity 


reformed hands seems in no way to deter 
clients from resorting to Mr. Macscribbler. 


Any “character” the unformed scrawl 
may have possessed is, of course, com- 
pletely purged away during the “ 


but the loss does not seem to trouble tl 


course,’ 


So ruthie 
is the method in the uniformity of its 


class of aspiring caligraphers. 
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results that one is almost persuaded of 
its efficacy to reform even the divine 
illegibility behind which certain college 
dons and men of letters veil the awful 
majesty of their written thought. 

Yet the writing-master as a specialist, 
though this age has given him the go-by, is 
the representative of an ancient and honour- 
able tradition, and, as such, deserves con- 
sideration, despite the banalities and sug- 
gestions of quackery which may now gird 
himabout. The reputation of the English 
scribe was established throughout Europe 
in the early Middle Ages, and caligraphy 
flourished vigorously in the monastic 
schools until the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Thereafter followed a period of 
decline, but about the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century, with the new impulse 
given by the revival of learning, the pro- 
fession of writing-master pure and simple 
About 1524 and on- 
wards, printed copy-books had a great 
vogue in Italy, but it was not until about 
half a century later that any such work 
appeared in England. 

Che history of the copy-book is best 
known to Mr. E. Fairbrother Strange, of 
South Kensington, to whose writings and 
kind personal guidance I am indebted for all 
the historical detail of the present article. 
The first writing-book printed in England, 
“A Booke 
containing hands, 
forth by John de Beau Chesne, P. 
M. John Baildon,’ and ‘Imprinted at 
London by Thomas Vantrouillier, dwell- 
ing in the black frieres 1571.’” Follow- 


became possible. 


Mr. Strange points out, was 


divers sorts of ‘ set 


and 


= 


il the early Continental method this 
be ok is printed from type-blocks and 
cc itains examples of the commoner 
well as English 


foreign styles, as 


B 
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i ” and legal hands. This book 
is considered to have been the archetype 
elaborate manuscript book of fair 
writing, prepared in 1580 for presentation 


secret iry 


of an 


FROM “‘THE PEN'’S TRANSCENDENCY,”’ 


EDWARD COCKER, 1060. 


to Queen Elizabeth, 
presented. The title-page is a 
the book of 1571, but the authors’ names 
and imprint are replaced by the words: 
**Set forth by Wylliam Teshe of the Citye 
of Yorke, gentleman.” By this time the 
profession of writing-master had attained 
the first English 
professor of distinction being Peter Bales, 
who was born in. London in 
Beau Chesne’s nationality, 


but probably never 


considerable recognition, 


1547. De 
of course, ex- 


cludes his work from English caligraphy 


His collaborator Baildon is too 
obscure to claim special recognition, so 
that the English tradition may justly be 
said to begin with Bales, who first came into 
notice in 1575. In that year, Holinshed 
tells us, Bales ‘‘ brought to passe a rare 
piece of work and almost 
having “By the industrie 
of his pen” written in 
the compass of a 
Prayer, the 
ments, a 


pre per. 


incredible,” 
and 
Latin, 
penny, the 
Creed, the Ten 
prayer to God, a 
the Queen, his posie, his 


practise 
within 
Lord’s 
Command- 
prayer for 
name, the day 
of the month, the year of Our Lord, and 
the year of the Queen’s reign. In August 
of that year, at Hampton Court, Bales 
presented his work,. set as a ring, to 
Elizabeth. With it he presented “an 
excellent spectacle by him devised for the 
easier reading thereof,’ wherewith her 
Majesty read all the inscription with great 


WRITING-MASTER OF 


copy of 


YORE. 


and wore the 
times upon her finger.” 
mended the to her Court officers, 
and the commendation was not without 
fruit—fruit, be of a rather 
doubtful kind; for Walsingham employed 
Bales to execute a forgery for political 
purposes. In the exercise of his pro- 
fession, Bales lived for a time at Oxford, 
and afterwards settled in London, where, 
in 1590, he published his book, ‘‘ The 
Writing Schoolmaster.” The book was in 
three treating respectively of 
“‘swift writing.” of and 
of “fair writing.” From his treatise on 
swift writing, Bales is frequently credited 
with the invention or popularisation of 
shorthand, but in this Dr. Timothy Bright, 
of Cambridge, had the start of him by at 
least two years. Examples of Bales’s work 
appear in the ‘“*Theatrum Artis Scribendi” 
of Jodocus Hondius. 

Even as the 


admiration, ring ‘‘ manie 
Elizabeth com- 


scribe 


it confessed, 


divisions, 


“true writing,” 


and mathema- 
ticians of days encountered one 
another in intellectual! duels, so the 
eminent penmen had their artistic contests. 
On Michaelmas Day, 1595, Peter Bales 
competed with Daniel Johnson, another 
writing-master, for the prize of a golden 
pen. The competition, which was decided 
in favour of Bales, aroused considerable 
public interest and the usual jealousies. 
indeed, seem to have been 


logicians 


those 


Heartburnings, 


RB PRD BR BE a 
BP eens 


FROM ‘* THE PEN’S TRANSCENDENCY,” 
EDWARD COCKER, 10660. 


a very general result of these trials of the 
weapon mightier, but not a whit 
peaceful, than the sword. Duellists with 
the rapier, if both survive, often 


more 


indeed, 
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become firm friends; duellists with the 
pen, never. Victor and vanquished seem 
to have taken to their 
immediately after each encounter, 
time having regard more to the 
than the manner of their writing. 

as the penman wrote for mere manner, he 
usually penned pious or sage 
When, 
decided, and further writing was resorted 
to between the 


again 
this 
matter 
So long 


weapons 


sentences. 
however, the question of form was 


combatants, it is to be 


qQor 


ole Ee OR 


be SF quaasfttic 


/ 


English Writing-Masters.” Davis’s merci- 
less lines viewed by the side of his pious 
copybook prayer to his “‘ loving and benign 
Lord” to grant him ‘“ continuall perse- 
in Thy mercie, ” affords, as Louis 
Stevenson says, a contrast of that glaring 


‘ 


verance 


description which we count too obvious for 
the purposes of art. Davis’s copies seem 
not to have been collected and published 
until long after his death. The title of 
his collection as that of 


was the same 


pVRITING & ARITHMETI 


LO DVD fF Carr 
es cuths pa SCRE OC MAIC Us 


<r ey 
Tos Grier ifen se 
ag y 


BY 


TITLE-PAGE OF ** 


feared that the sentences were neither very 
pious nor very wise. 

Bales attained to great eminence in these 
contests, as regards form at least, coming 
off victorious in a competition open to all 
professors of his craft. He 
however, under a cloud. 
forgery, into which, it 
innocently entrapped, brought him 
trouble, and in the early 
seventeenth century he 
and poverty-stricken 

Another distinguished scribe of that 
period was John Davis, spiteful 
epigram on Bales’s declining fortunes is 
preserved by Mr. Strange in his 


ended his 

Another 
was 
into 
years of the 
died, 


days, 


seems, he 


neglected 


whose 


Early 


PENNA VOLANS,” 


EDWARD COCKER, 1661. 


Bales’s publication, ‘‘ The Writing School- 
master.” Competent critics find Davis's 
penmanship’ meritorious. His pupil 
Richard Gething, a Herefordshire man, 
achieved some distinction, and 
three works, the last of these, 
photechnica,” bearing a 
elaborate initial — ‘“‘a_ rare 
dexterity,” say the critics, 
means badly composed.” 
The first Scotsman to profess 
writing was one David Browne, 
1622 published his 
University Press of St. 


issued 
** Calligra- 
wonderfully 
piece of 
“and by no 


fair- 
who in 
treatise from the 
Andrews. Browne 
removed to London, where he seems to 
have because he 


succeeded, possibly 
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believed in himself and in his nation. A 
pugnacious Scot this David, with a jealous 
eye for the reputation of his countrymen, 
for in a second book, published in 1638 
and entitled ‘‘The Introduction to the 
True Understanding of the Whole Arte 
of Expedition in 
Teaching to 
Write,” he takes 
occasion to an- 
nounce a discourse 
“for removing a 
vulgare opinion 
against his native 
countrey of Scot- 
land. He sheweth 
that it hath more 
excellent preroga- 
tives than any other 
Kingdom. Wherebyit will rather follow that 
a Scotishman is so much the more able 
to prosecute whatsoever he undertaketh, 
and, therefore, so much the more to bee 
respected, by how so much he is more 
ingenious than one of another nation.” 
Sturdy David, thou, at least, hadst no need 
to pray for “‘a guid conceit o’ thysel’”! 
The proverbial deliberateness of the 
Caledonian could not be imputed to him, 
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for he undertook to teach his craft in six 
hours. Browne was associated with a 
lady teacher, Mary Stewart, who kept a 
school for ‘‘young, noble, and gentle- 
women.” Another lady professor of cali- 
graphy was Hester Inglis, or English, who 
enjoyed a Euro- 
pean reputation 
early in the seven- 
teenth century. 
At that time it 
was a necessary 
part of education to 
know not only the 
languages of the 
Continent, but the 
variousContinental 
styles of writing. 
New times, how- 
brought inevitable new fashions, 
and by the end of the seventeenth century 
the published copy-books mark a complete 
change. By that time the English writing- 
masters had generally adopted the varia- 
tion of flowing Italian script, which knew 
no distinctive successor until the appear- 
ance of the modern “ Civil Service ” style. 
The most notable professor of the modified 
Italian manner was Edward Cocker, famous 
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for his Arithmetic. 
activity extended from about 1657 to 1677, 
during which time he multiplied books so 
rapidly as to exasperate his rivals. In the 
first-named year he published “ Plume 
Triumphus,” which was followed in 1660 
by ‘The Pen’s Transcendency,” 
which two pages are 


from 


reproduced in the 
present article. The 
following year saw 


the appearance of 
‘*Penna Volans,” the 
title-page of which is 
also illustrated here. 
Cocker was not only 
a fairly good writer, 
but an expert en- 
graver, preparing his 
plates for the 

His ‘ Pen’s 
Perfection” claims to 
have been engraved 
on silver, but this 
called in 
question by experts. 
The old writing- 
books are 
curious. To describe 
of Cocker’s is 
practically to describe 
all. The next cen- 
tury brought a further 
change towards sim- 
plicity of style, well 
exemplified by the 
more imposing works 
of Bickham, of whom 
something will be 
said presently. “‘The 
Pen’s Transcend- 
ency,” an oblong 
quarto, possesses an 
elaborately flourished title or frontis- 
piece rather more grotesque than beau- 
tiful. Within the border Mr. Cocker 
inscribes this moral stanza— 


own 


press. 


has been 


very 


one 


The Pen’s perfection or Faire Writing’s Store- 
House 


Wherein faire writing to the life’s exprest 

In sundry Copies, clothed with Art’s rich vest, 
By which, with practice, thou mayst gain perfection 
As th’ Heaven-taught Author did, without direction. 


Cocker’s period of 


as To all kind Judges my Endenvors ; 
Im not conceited but muft faults allow: —— 
7 Pray bent too nice myArt ig very young, +-— 


LPO AC eS 


It is, at least, polite to conclude that 
the last line refers to Mr. Cocker himself. 
Besides the written title there appears 
another, printed in red and black by no 
heaven-taught printer, for the work is 
villainous. This sets forth in prose the 


contents and merits of the book, which 


bow, —...__ 


biatt it not by a too rigid tongue. ——— 
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PENMANSHIP OF JOHN DUNDAS, JUN., 1703. 


claims to be “‘ furnished with examples of 
all the Curious Hands practised in England 
and the Nations Adjacent, Adorned with a 
variety of Knots and Flourishes, likewise 
a Choice Receipt for Ink, and to write 
with Gold.” The directions, as badly 
printed as the title, occupy about fourteen 
pages. First the master addressed the 
reader in the usual “ encouraged - by - 
past - success - I -am-emboldened-again-to- 
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attempt” strain, only Mr. Cocker puts it 
even more pompously ; he is “‘encouraged 
to make larger DIscovVERIES” than any 
person, to his knowledge, hath formerly 
done. His conclusion is worthy of his 
“ The 
higher,” he says, ‘‘to wing up your genius 
to an affection and this 
rare science, I have given you out of my 
Fancies’ Treasury a Poetical Hecatombe, in 
Praise and Honour of the Pen.” Next 
follow the directions; the first, how to 
make a pen. Our great-grandfathers had 
need to know the art; their great-grand- 


enthusiasm for the flying feather. 


practice of 


sons are pleased to let it rest, for the mere 
reading of Mr. Cocker’s recipe is tedious 
and bewildering. Such of us as still love 
a quill are content to buy it ready-made. 
Once in a way it might be amusing to 
follow out Mr. Cocker’s directions, but 
the operation would, one fears, “ cut the 
gentlemen of the goose-green quite out of 
feather,” as Miss Neville says to Tony 
Lumpkin. Next, Mr. Cocker teaches the 
use and management of the pen, going on 
to treat of the various hands, ‘‘ Cursarie, 


or mixed Secretary,” ‘‘ Set-secretary, or 


Engrossing,” Roman, and Italian. Inthe 
last treatise he has some fine phrases of 
admiration and blame—such as “ the eye- 
charming form of an Oval” and “a tedious 
Botchery.” The 
blotting-paper, 


“ 


great predecessor of 
**Sandrick Powder” or 
gum sandrick pulverised,” according to 
Cocker, is noted, and then follows the 
‘** choice receipt for ink,” so choice to us 
of a less patient age that one is fain to 
quote it in full— 

‘“* Pour two gallons of rainwater into an 
earthern stand or vessel that is well leaded 
or glazed within, and infuse in it two 
pounds of Gum Arabic, two Pounds of 
Blew Galls bruised, one Pound of Copperas, 
and two ounces of Rock Allum ; stir it every 
morning with a stick for ten days, and 
then you may use it. You may vary the 
quantity, using the same proportions.” 

The method of writing in gold anyone 
who has tried his hand at illumination 
knows, although perhaps he did _ not 
burnish his work, as Mr. Cocker recom- 
mends, ‘‘with a mastiff dog’s tooth.” 


This explained, the master goes on to 
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treat of his ‘‘ geometrical scheme” of 
letter formation, engaging to give ‘so 
lively and so ample a Demonstration 
thereof that by shall be 
read, and ingeniously ruminated, they shall 
become admirably knowing in the mystery 
of Fair Writing.” 


whomsoever it 


The scheme is set forth in six demon- 
strations, which conclude with a homily. 
*“ And now,” says Mr. Cocker, “‘ that you 
have all this from Me, Let me tell you 
what will be expected of you (besides the 
Stationer’s Content), and that is, That what 
I have here delivered, you continually 
study, and draw the excellencies thereof 
into practice ; so as to be able, if I myself 
were present with you, and should lay 
before you a curious unshaded knot con- 
sisting of a thousand various turnings, to 
give every one of those thousand its true 
Graces, Light, and Life ; and when all is 
done, Give God the Glory.” From this 
pious counsel the master immediately 
turns to offer his ‘‘ Poetical Hecatombe.” 
Lest it should be thought from this that 
Cocker lacked humour, it were well to 
refer the reader to one of his engraved 
pages, where apes and satyrs ‘ flourish” 
as border to this sestet— 

Not that I thinke our Land or Age wants Apes, 
Serpents or Monsters of most horrid shapes 

I here have portrayed such fantastics, no, 
There’s a conceit in*t yet not so, but so. 

Some may be drawne, as I was by delight 

In apish fancies, and so learn to write 


Which, if it shows what humour Mr. Cocker 
had, shows also just where it stopped short. 

It is believed that Cocker died in 1677. 
In the same period flourished Seddon, an 
obscure professor, and the more notable 
John Ayres, who kept a writing-school 
near St 
earned the handsome income of £800 a 
year by the practice of his profession. In 
his work the beginning of the decadence 
is evident. Ayres had a pupil of consider- 
able note, George Bickham, whose goodly 
folio, ‘‘ The Universal Penman,” appeared 
in 1741, and ran through two editions. 
The writing is for the most part destitute 
of florid ornament. 
various hands, 


Paul’s, and who seems to have 


The pages are by 
Bickham himself 
tributing only a certain number. The great 


con- 





THE 


number of signatures to the ‘‘ copy” pages 
proves the extent to which the 
fession of writing-master was practised 
in London. the contributors’ 
names occur those of Nathaniel Dove, 
Master of the Academy at Hoxton; Joseph 
Champion, Moses Gratwick, Willington 
Clerk, of Christchurch, Southwark ; Gabriel 
Brooks, William Keppax 
dated 1736), 
Emanuel 
Austin, John 
Bickham, and 
others of 
little 
or nothing is 
known. One 
of Cham- 


pion’s pages 


pro- 


Among 


whose work is 


whom 


preserves in 
the tail-piece 
an odd por- 
trait of the 
contemporary 
knife-grinder, 
with his 
wheel, sharp- 
ening awood- 
man’s bill- 
hook. From 
this time for- 
ward the 
number of 
Wwriting- 
masters mul- 
tiplied 
ceedingly, 
with a 
responding 
decline in the 


prestige of 


ex- 


cor- 
PORTRAIT OF 


the profession. Among 
eighteenth-century masters we know the 
names of Snell, Shelley, More, Snow, 
Olyffe, John Clark, and John Dundas, 


junior. A specimen of Dundas’s work 


shows the elaboration of the preceding 
century, but with a tendency to “ niggle.” 
Cocker was, if anything, broader in his 
handling, if breadth may be at all justly 
conceded to the ‘‘ knots and wreaths” and 
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HENRI Qt 
WRITING-MASTER 
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‘“‘fantastick shapes” of caligraphy. To 
what lengths it could be carried, and to 
what extent it approximated to drawing, 
may be judged from -the accompanying 
portrait of Henri Quatre by the French 
master Bedos. The “ portrait” obviously 
possesses more ingenuity than artistic value. 
It is admirable, however, as an example 
of what could be done by penmen in those 

painstaking 

days. Theart 

is not, how- 
wholly 
dead ; forvery 


ever, 


recently an 
American 
paper told a 
** story "ofa 
wonderful 
life-size 
portrait of 
Milton, 
which con- 
sisted of the 
whole of 
“Paradise 
Lost,”  writ- 
ten by an 
Italian 
signer of 


d e- 


M odena. 
This artist, it 
would 
rivals the 
skill of an- 
cient Bales, 
for not long 
ago he wrote 


seem, 


ATRE, BY THE FRENCH 


aan. 776 words in 
Italian upona 
little square of paper the size ofa postage- 
stamp. The may or may not be 
authentic. An odd and dubious touch in 
the account of the Milton portrait was 
that the writer, run short of 
‘copy,” finished with a portion of “ The 
Sentimental Journey.” Had he no copy 
of ‘Paradise Regained”? or even a 
Dante? Prim Mr. Cocker would not have 
stooped to such an incongruity. 


story 


having 





~~’... will be Lord Aberdeen’s next 
form of activity, now that he has 


Governor - Generalship of 


resigned the 


Canadar 
Some say 
India, but as 
yet nothing 
definite has 
b een d ce 
cided. Lord 
Aberdeen 
was one of 
Mr. Giad- 
stone’s great 
protégés ; and 
since 1881, 
when he be- 
came Lord 
High Com- 
missioner to 
the General 
Assembly of 
the Church of 
Scotland, he 
has been 
more or less 
employed in 
important 
State affairs. 
There is no 
doubt that he 
made the 
most popular 
Lord Lieu- 
tenant that 
Ireland has 


yet had; and the honorary degrees that 
the Canadian Universities have showered 
on him seem to indicate that he has been 
appreciated in the Dominion. 
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vital race, although 
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_ or nina 
Photo by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 


———-- 


Who has Retired from the Governorship of Canada. 


Though Lord Aberdeen is a Gordon, he 
has little of the dare-devilry of that very 
his elder brother, 


whom he 
succeeded in 
1870, had 
that in full 
measure, for 
did he not 
become com- 
mon sailor, 
eS €¢1 ae 
drowned at 
sea, under 
the name 
of ‘ George 
Osborne”? 
Again the 
father of the 
first Earl, as 
gallant a 
Gordon 
as ©ovet 
breathed, was 
beheaded for 
baiting the 
Covenanters. 
The fourth 
Earl—that 
“travell’d 
thas € 
Athenian 
Aberdeen,” 
whom Byron 
immortalised 
—was by far 


the most distinguished of his race—a man 
very like Mr. Gladstone in many ways. 
Lord Aberdeen, who sits in the House 
of Lords as Viscount Gordon, a title that 
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LORD ABERDEEN’S AUNT, WHO WAS ONCE MISS CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 
DAUGHTER OF THE GREAT ASTRONOMER. 
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the Premier Earl in 


1814, has been spurred into action greatly 


was conferred on 
by his energetic Countess, who is Lord 
Tweedmouth’s Her 

ability been 


sister. undoubted 
inherited 


by her daughter, Lady Marjorie 


seems to have 


rather 


Gordon, who is now eighteen, than by 


her sons. Lady Marjorie began to dis- 
tinguish herself at a very early age by 
editing a little paper called Wee Willie 
Winkie. 


uncle, Sir Arthur 
Gordon, has added to the family reputa- 
tion by gaining a 
he is Baron 

for faithful 
service as a Colonial 


Lord Aberdeen’s 


peerage 
Stanmore 


Lord 
brother, 
Alexander 
Hamilton Gordon, 
married Caroline 
Herschel, the 
daughter of the first 
baronet of that name. 
She is still living. 


Governor. 
Stanmore’s 
Sir 


Scottish 
much 
in the public eye at 
this moment, for the 
right of a certain 
Dakota farmer to the 
earldom of Caithness 
is being vigorously disputed. When the 
fifteenth Earl died, he was succeeded 
‘in the bare title only) by a plain ac- 
countant. But now it is argued that 
this aforesaid fifteenth should never have 
been Earl. The eighth Earl left at 
least two sons. The elder became the 
ninth Earl, and on his death the peer- 
age went to a different branch of the 
Sinclairs because it was alleged that his 
brother David had. no legitimate issue. 
But the modern antiquary demonstrates that 
David was rightfully, if irregularly married, 
and that his son should have succeeded, 
whereas he became a common sailor. 
The latter’s descendant, the Rev. John 
Sinclair, the minister of Kinloch Rannoch, 
Perthshire, now claims the title on the 


Another 


Earl is very 


PUBLIC 


Photo by Watmough Webster, Chester. 
THE LITTLE SQUIRE OF HAWARDEN, 
WILLIAM GLYNNE CHARLES GLADSTONE. 


EYE. 

basis of this discovery. In any case, the 
present Earl of Caithness would still enjoy 
a British peerage as Lord Barrogill. 


The popular Archdeacon of 
London is a scion of another branch of 
the Sinclairs, those of Ulbster, the most 
distinguished member of whom was the 


present 


famous agriculturist of last century, Sir 
John Sinclair. 

The little squire of Hawarden, William 
Glynne Charles Gladstone, attains his 
thirteenth birthday this month. He is the 

only son of the late 
W. H. Gladstone, the 
eldest of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sons, 
mother being a 
daughter of Lord 
Blantyre, who, 
know, is a 


his 


you 
Stuart. 
His maternal aunt is 
married to Sir David 
Baird, the kinsman of 
the famous fighter of 
the same name, while 
his great-aunt is 
Caroline Countess of 
Seafield. 


A young lady who 
has figured largely in 
the public 
lately is Miss Toufrie 
Lowther, who is a distinguished fencer 
with foils. She began to learn the difficult 
art when she was fifteen or sixteen, and 
has made such progress that she recently 
defeated a sergeant-instructor at Aldershot. 
She has challenged the best English 
exponent of the art to meet her in combat. 
Miss Lowther is only one-and-twenty. 


eye 


‘““A bunch of York Roses”: that was 
what our enterprising Editor entitled the 
photograph of the little royalties on the 
opposite page. Certainly these chubby 
children look thoroughly English. The 
eldest—our future King—completed his 
fourth year last month. His Christian 
names seem to have been selected with a 
view to summarise his past and his 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK. 
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future — Edward from his paternal and 
Christian from his maternal grandfather ; 
Albert from his great-grandfather ; George 
for England, Andrew for Scotland, Patrick 
for Ireland, and David for Wales. His 
brother, Prince Albert, was born in 
December 1895, and the only daughter of 




































































Photo by Green, Winchester. 
MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
the house, Princess Victoria Alexandra 


Alice May, is just fifteen months old. 


The movement now afoot in Winchester 
to raise a memorial—in the shape of 
scholarships for girls—in honour of Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge is a timely recognition 
of a long life of sterling work. Miss 
Yonge has been writing for fifty-one years, 
and has given the world over a hundred 
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and twenty stories, the best known of 
which are ‘‘ The Daisy Chain” and ‘‘ The 
Heir of Redelyffe.” Miss Yonge has 
made lavish use towards philanthropic 
endeavour of the fortune she has amassed. 
‘* Remuneration,” she believes, ‘is only 
ephemeral.” She is deeply interested in 
mission and educational work, and once 
equipped a missionary ship for Bishop 
Selwyn in Melanesia, while she established 
a missionary college in Auckland. It is 
curious that Winchester should also have 
been the home of another woman writer— 
Jane Austen. 


A curious mistake crept into the gene- 
alogy of the Duke of Fife’s ancestors 
in last month’s issue of this Magazine, and 
Of course the 
were not descended from 
They ought to run thus— 
First Earl 


ought to be corrected. 
six Earls Fife 
one another. 









Third Earl Second Earl 













Sir Alexander Duff 





Fourth Earl 
Fifth Earl 
The Duke. 


The 


succeed, 


sisters 
their 


two Beringer ought to 


for father and mother 


. have plenty of ability in different ways. 


Mr. Oscar Beringer, who is a native of 
Baden, is the well-known music-teacher, 
and leads so busy a life that he has 
described himself as having “no time to 
indulge in hobbies.” Mrs. Beringer has 
written one or two striking novels, and she 
made her mark as a playwright by helping 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett to dramatise “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” in which her younger 
daughter Vera appeared as his Lordship. 
Miss Esmé Beringer is one of the few 
actresses who have played the part of 
Romeo (to her sister’s Juliet). She is 
very clever in all sorts of stage work. 
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MISS ESME AND MISS VERA BERINGER. 


Photo by Caswail Smith, Oxford Street. 








IN 


MY LIBRARY. 


By CLEMENT 


SHORTER. 


NEw NOVELS BY Mrs. NORMAN AND MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 


Mrs. HINKSON’sS POEMS. 


N RS. HENRY NORMAN, whose 
L¥ new novel, ‘‘ The Crook of the 
Bough,”* has recently reached me, has 
already attained considerable repute as an 
author under her maiden name of Ménie 
Muriel Dowie. A granddaughter of Robert 
Chambers—who not only published books 
but wrote them—and a god-daughter of 
the late James Payn, Miss Dowie had 
plenty of literary atmosphere surrounding 
her early years, and it was not, therefore, 
surprising to her friends that when she 
enshrined an adventurous little trip in 
a book, under the title of ‘*A Girl in 
the Carpathians,” that book should have 
had an abundant success. ‘‘A Girl in 
the Carpathians” was those 
brightly written narratives of which 
the popular example is perhaps 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘“ With a Don- 
key in the Cevennes”—books in which 
a remarkable absence of incident does not 
preclude a delightful flavour of adventure. 


one of 


most 


Since Miss Dowie has been the wife of: 


Mr. Henry Norman, the well - known 
traveller and journalist, she has published 
at least one popular novel, “‘ Gallia” ; and 
now “‘ The Crook of the Bough ” presents 
us once again with a number of those 
problems of sex upon which Mrs. Norman 
likes to be heard. The problem she 
presents is that of a girl, living to the full 
a life of independence, throwing over all 


* «The Crook of the Bough.’’ By Ménie Muriel 
Dowie. (Methuen.) 


the fashions of an older world with regard 
to woman’s place in the home, speak- 
ing on public platforms, assisting her 
brother—who is a member of Parliament— 
in all his literary and political projects, 
and so on. Islay Netherdale—for this is 
the girl’s name—travels in the East, and 
finds herself wooed by a young Turkish 
officer. The story of that love-making is 
admirably told—told with a freshness and 
an intellectual grip which few among our 
Hassan, 
however—the Turk in question—follows 
his betrothed to England, where she has 
been attempting to fit herself to become 
the wife of an Oriental. When the 
Turkish officer meets her again, she is a 
conventional woman, more in line with 
the women with whom he has long been 
familiar in the Eastern world. The sequel 
can perhaps be guessed. We may not all 
agree with Mrs. Norman’s solution of the 
problem, but her book, at any rate, is an 
intensely suggestive and interesting one. 


younger writers could equal. 


Another novel which has given me a 
great deal of pleasure during the last few 
weeks is Mr. Max Pemberton’s ‘‘ Kron- 
stadt.’+ Mr. Pemberton has made rapid 
climbs up the ladder of literary fame 
during the past seven years or so. The 
first book of his that I read—* The 
Iron Pirate ”*— absorbed my attention 
from cover to cover, and I looked upon 
its author as in the succession to 


+‘ Kronstadt.””. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell.) 
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MRS. HENRY NORMAN, AUTHOR OF “* THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH.” 
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R. M. Ballantyne and W. H. G. Kingston— 
writers who had delighted my boyhood. 
To be a writer of popular boys’ books 
seemed, and still seems to me, no small 
distinction. I am not sure that I would 
not as soon have the position held by 
Mr. G. A. Henty as that of many writers 
whose novels are eagerly inquired after 
by young women at circulating libraries. 
However, Mr. Pemberton was not content 
with these laurels, and in “‘A Puritan’s 
Wife” and “Christine of the Hills,” he 
proved clearly that he would have to be 
taken account of among the writers of 
romantic fiction. He has, however, never 
done anything, in my judgment, half as 
good as “ Kronstadt.” The story holds 
one steadily. There is the girl-governess 
in the family of a Russian General, 
wandering on the ramparts of the im- 
pregnable fortress, pretending entire ignor- 
ance of all things military, and seemingly 
keenly interested only in the flirtation of 
the hour, yet carefully taking notes of 
every characteristic of the defences. 
There is her discovery, trial, and im- 
prisonment, her flight with her-lover, and 
finally, certain scenes in London, which 
make up a book so dramatic that I venture 
to hope that Mr. Pemberton may yet see 
a play based upon it among the successes 
of stageland in the early future. 


It is always a pleasant sight to see 
husband and wife enthusiastically engaged 
in literary pursuits, and in this connection 
I note one volume by Mr. Hinkson and 
another by his wife, who is best known as 
Katharine Tynan. Mr. Hinkson had 
already written ‘“‘Golden Lads and Girls” 
and *‘ O’Grady of Trinity.” His new story, 
‘“* Up for the Green,” * is an account of the 
Irish Rebellion of 1798. It does not deal, 
as other novels treating of that Rebellion 
have done, with the famous historical 
figures of the crisis—of Wolfe Tone, of 
Emmett, of Lord Edward FitzGerald : it 
rather attempts to portray sidelights of the 
famous Irish struggle. I am not sure that 
this was altogether wise. Mr. Hinkson 
has not taken account of the inherent love 


*“*Up for the Green.” 


By H. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.) 


A. Hinkson. 
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of hero-worship in the human tempera- 
ment. His own countrymen, I am sure, 
would be well content to read more than 
novel—and perhaps more than a 
dozen—in which their hearts were made 
out in sympathy to the heroic 
and picturesque figures who led the Irish 
National movement just a hundred years 
We in England, without 
respect of parties, are at a mental stage 
at which we would willingly receive some 
measure of education in Irish history, for 
Ireland is the one country the history of 
which many of us, who know Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” Kitchin’s “ France,” 
Sime’s “Germany,” and scores of other 
popular historical handbooks, have not 
studied. We would willingly read some- 
thing about Irish history if we could have 
it presented to us in the pleasant form 
of fiction, as we have read so much of 
Scottish history—or what purports to be 
Scottish history—in the pages of Sir 
Walter Scott. Perhaps Mr. Hinkson, 
however, will yet write another book on 
the Irish Rebellion. 


one 


to go 


also, 


ago. 


Meanwhile, no word but that of praise 
can be given to Miss Tynan’s ‘“ The 
Wind in the Trees.”t It is a breezy 
little book of country sentiment; ‘ The 
Wind that Shakes the Barley,” ‘‘ The 
Pretty Girl Milking Her Cow,” ‘‘ Cuckoo’s 
Way,” “‘ Of the Apple,” are titles of some 
of the charming lyrics which make up a 
volume produced in Mr. Grant Richards’s 
daintiest manner. The title is to be 
regretted, however, because it has long 
been announced that Mr. W. B. Yeats has 
in the hands of his publishers a volume of 
verse entitled, the ‘‘Wind Among the 
Reeds,” and some confusion may arise 
concerning the rival volumes of these two 
accomplished Irish poets. Mrs. Hinkson’s 
book, by the way, is dedicated to ‘ Alice 
Meynell, sweeter than Never, 
surely, before was a woman so popular 
with her brother and sister writers as 
is Mrs. Meynell. This is about the third 
dedication of a book to her that I have 
seen within the last few weeks. 


summer.” 


+ ‘The Wind in the Trees.” By 
Tynan. (Grant Richards.) 


Katharine 
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